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THE FIRST EUROPEANS IN TEXAS, 1528-1536 

II 

HARBERT DAVENPORT AND JOSEPH K. WELLS 

5. Journey to the Land of Tunas 

It is now necessary to consider the adventures of Dorantes, 
Castillo, and the negro, during the years when they resided 
among the Indians who wintered near the River of Nuts, before 
Cabeza de Vaca came to join them. 

"When summer comes, in the end of May . . . when the 
floods in the rivers subside," says Oviedo, 75 "it was the custom 
of these Indians 

To begin to go to eat tunas, which fruit is in these lands in 
abundance, and they go more than forty leagues forward toward 
Panuco to eat them. . . . This is the best food they have 
in all the year, and these bear for a month and a half or two 
months, and they eat this fruit, and march and kill some deer 
at the same time . . . and in this manner; they take the 
road by the coast, and run a wing into the land, and as most 
of the year this land is deserted and without people there are 
many deer, and they round them up and drive them into the sea, 
and hold them there . . . until they are drowned. . . . 
With this exercise they pass forward on their road to where they 
depart from the salt water and enter into the interior, eating 
their tunas which continue for fifty or sixty days. . . . There 
among the tunas Castillo, the negro and Andres Dorantes came 
back together again, and concerted plans to leave, but since the 

"Oviedo, III, p. 601. 
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Indians were never quiet, nor together, they presently each went 
to his own part . . . with his masters, to eat those nuts 
. . . and when they arrived there Cabeza de Vaca came to 
join them. 

There they laid plans for their escape, and the nature of the 
plans is clearly set forth by Cabeza de Vaca: 

Castillo asked me whither I went. I told him my purpose was 
to go to a country of Christians, and that I followed this direc- 
tion and trail. Andres Dorantes said that for many days he had 
been urging Castillo and Estebanico to go further on but they 
did not risk it, being unable to swim and afraid of the rivers and 
inlets (ancones) that had to be crossed so often in that country. 
. . They at last determined upon fleeing, as I would take 
them safely across the rivers and bays (ancones) we might meet. 
But they advised me to keep it secret from the Indians . . . 
lest they . . . kill me forthwith. ... To avoid this it 
was necessary to remain with them six months longer, after which 
time they would remove to another section to eat prickly pears 
[tunas]. . . . Now at the time they pluck this fruit, other 
Indians from beyond come to them with bows for barter and 
exchange, and when those turn back we thought of joining them 
and escaping in this way. With this understanding I remained, 
and they gave me as a slave to an Indian with whom Dorantes 
stayed. . . . These are called Mariannes, and Castillo was 
with others, who were their neighbors, called Iguaces. . . . 
Dorantes remained only a few days with those Indians and then 
escaped. Castillo and Estebanico went inland to the Iguaces. 
. . . When I had been with the Christians for six months, 
waiting to execute our plans the Indians went for tunas at a dis- 
tance of thirty leagues from there, and as we were about to flee 
the Indians began fighting among themselves over a woman 
. . . and in a great rage each one took his lodge and went 
his own way. So we Christians had to part, and in no manner 
could we get together again until the year following. 76 

Oviedo is much less explicit about the details of the plan to 
escape but adds some facts concerning the Tuna region which 
Cabeza de Vaca omits: 

They . . . could not communicate except in the region of 
the tunas, which they went forward to eat in the- field and on 
that occasion they were many times on the point of leaving but 
. . . they separated them, each to his own district. Thus 
passed six years and in the seventh year, at the time of this fruit 

"Cabeza de Vaca, 81-82, 95. 
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of the tunas, though each of these Christians was separated from 
the others, each of them resolutely went forward, and unex- 
pectedly arrived at a place inland, in a certain part where they 
were accustomed to eat the tunas, but the Indians had not gone 
there on this occasion. 77 

Cabeza de Vaca adds other details: 78 

When the time for the tunas came we found each other again 
on the same spot. We had already agreed to escape and ap- 
pointed a day for it, when on that very day the Indians separated 
us, sending each one to a different place, and I told my com- 
panions that I would wait for them at the tunas until full moon. 
It was the first of September and the first day of the new moon. 
. . . We parted, each one going off with his Indians. 

Oviedo details the further adventures of Dorantes, Castillo, and 
the negro, pending their escape; Cabeza de Vaca is explicit only 
as to his own. The former says: 

Dorantes, the first, went there [to the place inland where they 
were accustomed to eat tunas] and chanced to find an Indian 
people who had come there that same day; who were great ene- 
mies of the others with whom the Christians had been, and they 
received him very well. At the end of three or four days the 
negro . . . and Castillo, who were together, arrived, and they 
agreed to seek for Cabeza de Vaca, who was waiting further on. 
They saw some smoke columns in the distance, and arranged 
that Dorantes and the negro should go to this smoke, and that 
Castillo should remain there to assure the Indians, . . . say- 
ing they believed it was their other companion who was making 
this smoke, and that they would bring him to their company. 
. . . They went thus and searched well, going about until 
night, when they met with an Indian who took them to where 
Cabeza de Vaca" was. He told them how he had come to seek 
them. And it pleased God that those Indians moved next day 
near to where Castillo had remained, and there they joined 
again. 79 

Cabeza de Vaca says: 80 

I remained with [my Indians] until the thirteenth of the moon, 
determined to escape to other Indians, as soon as the moon would 
be full, and on that day there came to where I was Andres 

"Oviedo, III, p. 602. 
"Cabeza de Vaca, 95-96. 
"Oviedo, III, p. 602. 
w Cabeza de Vaca, 96. 
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Dorantes and Estebanico. They told me they had left Castillo 
with other people nearby, called "Anagados," and how they had 
suffered many hardships and been lost. On the following day 
our Indians moved towards where Castillo was, and were going 
to join those who kept him, making friends with them, as until 
then they had been at war. So we got Castillo also. . . . 
These Indians told us that farther on there were others called 
"Camones" who live nearer the coast, and that they were those 
who killed all the people that came in the barge of Tellez and 
Penalosa. They had been so emaciated and feeble that when 
being killed they offered no resistance. So the Indians finished 
all of them and showed us some of their clothes and weapons 
and said the barge was still there stranded. 

A few additional details concerning these tunas and the land 
where they grew so abundantly can be gleaned from the nar- 
ratives. Cabeza de Vaca, speaking of the Mariames. with whom 
he made two journeys to this tuna region says : 81 

Their best times are when tunas are ripe. . . . These are 
a fruit the size of eggs, red and black, and taste very good. For 
three months they subsist upon them exclusively, eating nothing 
else. ... As long as these tunas last they squeeze and open 
them and set them to dry. When dried they are put in baskets 
like figs and kept to be eaten on the way. The peelings they 
grind and pulverize. . . . During all the time. we ate tunas 
we felt thirsty. To allay our thirst we drank the juice of the 
fruit, pouring it first into a pit which we dug in the soil, and 
when that was full we drank to satisfaction. The Indians do it 
that way for lack of vessels. The juice is sweet, and has the color 
of must. There are many kinds of tunas, and some very good 
ones, although to mo all tasted well alike, hunger never leaving 
time to select or stop to think which ones were better. Most of 
the people drink rainwater that collects here and there, for as 
they never have a fixed abode, they know no springs or watering 
places, although there are rivers. All over the land are vast and 
handsome pastures, with good grass for cattle, and it strikes me 
the soil would be very fertile, were the country inhabited and 
improved by reasonable people. We saw no mountains as long 
as we were in this country. 

It is clear that the annual journey from the Eiver of Nuts to 
the abundant tuna region was "toward Panuco," and near the 
margin of the bays along the coast. Oviedo estimates the dis- 
tance forward toward Panuco at "more than forty leagues." 

"Cabeza de Vaca, 91-97. 
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Cabeza de Vaca refers to the tuna region as thirty leagues from 
the Eiver of Nuts. Oviedo notes an inland turn among the tunas 
"where they leave the salt water." This journey inland could not 
have been for many leagues, probably not more than the ten 
leagues difference between the estimates of the distance made by 
Dorantes whom Oviedo follows, and by Cabeza de Vaca. 

The tuna region was evidently in the Texas Coastal Plain, be- 
cause Cabeza de Vaca says that there were no stones in that 
country. 82 It is important to know this, for it is only within 
the memory of men now living that the flora, fauna and topog- 
raphy of the coastal plain region of Texas, between the Guad- 
alupe and the Bio Grande, have been affected by the advance of 
civilization. Since the invention of barbed wire the whole ap- 
pearance of this region has been changed by the rapid spread of 
mesquite and huisaehe. The great freeze of February, 1899, 
aided by "root rot" has greatly thinned the prickly pear in that 
portion of the coastal plain immediately south of the Nueces 
River, but all this has happened within the past half century. 
Pioneer inhabitants of this region, yet living, saw this land sub- 
stantially as it was in Cabeza de Vaca's day. 83 Prom them we 
learn that the prickly pear was not found, and for that matter 
it is not found now, 84 in sufficient quantities to be regarded as a 
food plant on any portion of the coastal plain north or east of 
Mission Eiver, in the center of Eefugio County. 

Between Mission Eiver and the Nueces the prickly pear was 
and is found in considerable quantities, but by no means so abun- 
dantly as in the region south of the Nueces. There was the true 
"land of tunas" — the most northerly region on the Texas coast, 
in which tunas were, or are, abundant. Prior to 1899 the pres- 

82 "I verily believe, from -what I saw, that if there were any stones in 
the country they [the Mariames] would eat them also." (Cabeza de Vaca, 
p. 90.) 

83 This statement is based upon information received from so many of the 
pioneers of southwestern Texas that it would be impossible to mention 
them all. Special indebtedness must be acknowledged, however, to Mr. 
Sam A. Eagland of Santa Gertrudis, Mr. S. S. Robinson of Beeville, and 
Judge James B. Wells of Brownsville, all natives of southwestern Texas, 
who as boys and men have known this region, from forty to sixty years. 

M The map prepared by Miss Ponton and Mr. McFarland (The Quab- 
tebly, I, 176) accurately depicts the region in southwestern Texas in 
which cactus grows in sufficient quantities to be regarded as a food plant 
by an entire tribe of Indians. Mr. Baskett was misled by his informants. 
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ent counties of Kleberg Jim Wells, Duval, and Live Oak, and a 
portion of Nueces County, abounded in tunas. Prickly pears were 
far more abundant there than in any other portion of Texas, 
except the region immediately north of the lower Eio Grande. 
South of this first great tuna field there is a belt of sandy soil, 
which includes, roughly, the present counties of Willacy, Brooks, 
and Jim Hogg, which is not adapted to growing cactus, and in 
which this plant is, and always has been, rare. This belt of sandy 
soil varies in width from forty to sixty miles, being widest near 
the coast, and extends westward from the coast almost to the Eio 
Grande. South of this sandy stretch there is another great tuna 
field, which includes Cameron, Hidalgo, and Starr Counties, where 
the prickly pear is even more abundant and prolific than in the 
region north of the sands and south of the Nueces; but whereas 
the northern tuna belt was until very recent years a vast prairie, 
with only occasional clumps of mesquite, live oak, and huisache, 
the tuna belt near the Eio Grande was, from the earliest his- 
torical times, interspersed with immense forests and impenetrable 
thickets of mesquite, ebony, huisache, guajillo, and other thorny 
trees and shrubs. 

A journey of thirty or forty leagues "toward Panuco" along 
the coast from the region of the mouth of the Guadalupe Eiver, 
would take the castaways to the vicinity of the present towns of 
Kingsville and Eiviera. The latter town is near the southern 
limits of the northern tuna belt. An inland journey of ten or 
a dozen leagues from there would place them in southeastern Duval 
County, near the southern line of the northern tuna belt, and in 
an undulating region where rainwater "collects in places here and 

From the standpoint of tfie botanist the prickly pear is to be "found" 
north and east of the region indicated, but only in occasional and un- 
fruitful clusters. The prickly pear is usually found associated with lime- 
stone, or else growing in a silty soil, washed from limestone formations, 
and is never very prolific elsewhere. Thus the author of A Visit to Texas 
(Goodrich & Wiley, New York, 1831) after traversing all the region be- 
tween Velasco and Anahuac on horseback in 1831, was very much sur- 
prised to find the ''nopal or rock pear, which I had seen in the northern 
states growing to a height of five or six inches," growing to a height of 
ten or fifteen feet, on Smith Point in Chambers County. He states 
that there were two kinds, having fruit of different colors. These isolated 
growths of prickly pear are to be found where soil conditions chance to be 
favorable (as at Smith Point, which is based On an oyster shell reef), 
but nowhere in such quantities as to afford sustenance to entire tribes 
of Indians, even very small tribes. 
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there." The Mexicans who first settled this region were small 
stock growers who, for this very reason, preferred Duval County 
to more fertile lands nearby. 

The region between the towns of San Diego and Falfurrias, 
therefore, fits both the topography and the itinerary of the nar- 
ratives more accurately than does any other portion of this north- 
erly tuna region, as the point of termination of the journey to 
the land of tunas; and in this region the four survivors of Nar- 
vaez's army escaped from the Mariames, and joined the Indians 
from beyond who met them there. 

9. The Land of the Avavares 

After being reunited, the three Spaniards and the negro did 
not long remain with the Anagados. 
Oviedo says: 85 

They went that day, without being heard, and knowing not 
where to go . . . seeking for some tunas . . . although 
it was time for them to be gone, because it was during October, 
and . . . early this day they met with Indians . . . 
[who] were very gentle, and had some knowledge of the Chris- 
tians, though little. . . . They did not know how badly the 
others had treated them. ... It was now the beginning of 
winter, and they were without hides for covering, and the tunas 
failing through the country through which they had to travel, 
they came to the necessity of halting there that winter to get 
some hides with which to cover themselves, which, they were told, 
they could not find further on. Since they were on the road, 
and where they had better preparation for the following year, 
when the tunas came, and could then proceed with their plan, 
they waited there . . . from the first of October to the month 
of August of the year that came. . . . These Indians were 
not near the water, where they could kill fish, so there they eat 
nothing but roots . . . and they have greater difficulties than 
all the rest in carrying on trade. . . . Among these Indians 
these Christians were well treated . . . permitted to live in 
freedom and to have all that they wanted. 

Cabeza de Vaca's version has more details, but is difficult to 
follow. He is generally indefinite as to directions, but this lack 
of clearness is here unusually marked. Oviedo, usually much more 
definite, is here equally vague, as appears above. 

"Oviedo, III, p. 602. 
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Omitting immaterial details, Cabeza de Vaca's account of the 
escape from the Anagados and the subsequent journey with the 
Avavares follows: 86 

Two days after moving ... we fled, hoping that although 
it was late in the season and the fruits of the tunas were giving 
out, by remaining in the field we might still get over a good 
portion of the land. ... At sunset we came in sight of 
. . . lodges, and . . . met four Indians waiting for us, 
and they received us well. We told them in the language of 
the Mariames that we had come to see them. They appeared to 
be pleased with our company and took us to their homes. . . . 
These Indians speak another language and are called Avavares. 
They were those who used to fetch bows to ours and barter with 
them, and, although of another language and speech, they under- 
stand the idiom of those with whom we formerly were, and had 
arrived there on that very day with their lodges. Forthwith they 
offered us many tunas, because they had heard of us. . . . 
They celebrated our coming for three days, and at the end of 
which we asked them about the land further on, the people and 
the food that might be obtained. They replied that there were 
plenty of tunas all through that country, but that the season was 
over and nobody there, because all had gone to their abodes after 
gathering tunas; also that the country was very cold and very 
few hides in it. Hearing this, and as winter and cold weather 
were setting in, we determined to spend it with those Indians. 

Five days after our arrival they left,' to get more tunas at a 
place where people of a different nation and language lived, and 
having travelled five days, suffering greatly from hunger, as on 
the way there were neither tunas nor any kind of food we came 
to a river, where we pitched our tents. As soon as we were set- 
tled we went out to hunt for the fruit of certain trees, which are 
like spring bittervetch (orobus), and as through all that country 
there are no trails I lost too much time hunting for them. . . . 
I went astray and got lost. ... I went on for five days. 
. I went to the brush in the timber near the rivers and 
stopped in it every evening . . . during all that time I 
did not eat a mouthful, nor could I find anything to eat. . . . 
At the end of five days I reached the shores of a river and ther^ 
met my Indians. They, as well as the Christians, had given me 
up for dead, thinking that perhaps a snake had bitten me. They 
. . . told me that thus far they had wandered about famish- 
ing, and therefore had not hunted for me, and that night they 
gave me of their tunas. On the next day we left and went where 
we found a great many of that fruit. . . . We removed to 

S6 Cabeza de Vaca, 89-114. 
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others that were eating tunas also, called CultalchulcJies and Mali- 
cones which speak a different language, and with them were others 
called Ooayos and Susolas, and on another side those called Atayos 
who were at war with the Susolas, and exchanging arrow shots 
with them every day. . . . When . . . the Cidtalchulch.es 
bad to return to their country, before parting they offered us all 
the tunas tbey had for their journey, . . . and gave us flint 
stones as long as one and a half palms, with which they cut, and 
that are greatly prized among them. 

We remained with the Avavares Indians eight months accord- 
ing to our reckoning of the moons. . . . The same Indians 
told us they had seen the Asturian and Figueroa with other 
Indians further along on the coast, which we had named of the 
figs (de los Higos). All those people had no reckoning by either 
sun or moon, nor do they count by months and years; they judge 
of the seasons by the ripening of fruits, by the time when fish 
die, and by the appearance of the stars, in all of which they are 
very clever and expert. While with them we were always well 
treated, although our food was never too plentiful, and we had 
to carry our own wood and water. Their dwellings and their 
food was like those of the others, but they are much more exposed 
to starvation, having neither maize nor acorns or nuts. We al- 
ways went about naked, like they, and covered ourselves at night 
with deer skins. During six of the eight months we were with 
them we suffered much from hunger, because they do not have 
fish either. . . . The country is so rough and overgrown that 
often, after we had gathered firewood in the timber and dragged 
it out, we would bleed freely from the thorns and spines, which 
cut and slashed us wherever they touched. Sometimes it hap- 
pened that I was unable to carry or drag out the firewood after 
I had gathered it with much loss of blood. ... I made a 
contract with those Indians to make combs, arrows, bows and nets 
for them. Also we made matting of which their lodges are con- 
structed, and of which they are in very great need, for, although 
they know how to make it, they do not like to do any work, in 
order to be able to go in quest of food. Whenever they work, 
they suffer greatly from hunger. Again they would make me 
scrape skins and tan them. 

Oviedo's lack of detail, and Cabeza de Vaca's vagueness con- 
cerning distances and directions, make a proper analysis of this 
portion of the narratives much more difficult than the study of 
the journey from Mal-Hado to the tuna region. 

Prom the time when they built the barges on the coast of 
Florida, until Cabeza de Vaca and his companions saw the first 
mountains, many days after leaving the Avavares, their only plan 
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for returning to civilization was to make their way "forward" 
along the coast to the Spanish settlements on the Panuco Eiver. 
With this idea the barges were built. After the shipwreck at 
Mal-Hado, Pigueroa and the other swimmers were sent "for- 
ward" toward Panuco to find Christians. Dorantes the following 
spring led all who were able to travel along the coast "toward 
Panuco"; and it was along the coast, still "toward Panuco," that 
Pigueroa and the Asturian endeavored to make their way. It 
was along the coast, "toward Panuco," that Cabeza de Vaca pro- 
ceeded with Lope de Oviedo, and after the latter turned back 
Cabeza de Vaca told Castillo "that he sought a land of Chris- 
tians arid followed this direction and trail." Castillo and Doran- 
tes, who had already been with the Mariames and Iguaces forty 
leagues forward "toward Panuco" to eat tunas, 87 told him that 
the best way to accomplish their purpose was to remain with the 
Mariames on the Eiver of Nuts until the next tuna season, escape 
from them in the tuna region and join "other Indians," who came 
"from beyond" to meet the Mariames with bows to barter and 
exchange, when these other Indians "turned back." Eighteen 
months later this plan was carried out, and the Spaniards joined 
the Avavares, who were, Cabeza de Vaca says, the very Indians 
who were accustomed to fetch the bows to barter with the Ma- 

S7 Velfisquez defines tuna, as, "the prickly pear or Indian fig, the fig of 
the Cactus Opuntia." Cabeza de "Vaca, (p. 91), speaking of tunas says, 
"When dried they are put in baskets like figs and kept to be eaten on 
the way." 

Five days after the Spaniards joined the Avavares the latter "Left to 
get more tunas at a place where people of a different nation and lan- 
guage lived . . . and having traveled five days," says Cabeza de Vaca, 
"We came to a river." Here they pitched their tents, and "went out to 
hunt for the fruit of certain trees," and Cabeza de Vaca became lost. He 
traveled alone for five days stopping each evening "in the timber near the 
rivers," at the end of which he met his Indians "on the shores of a river. 
Cabeza de Vaca as well as the Indians had thus far "wandered about 
famishing" but, on the next day they went to where they found "a great 
many tunas." Early the next day many Indians came. When these last 
Indians had gone, continues Cabeza de Vaca, "We removed to others that 
were eating tunas also, called Cultalchulches and Malicones, which speak 
a different language, and with them were others called Coayos and Susolas, 
and on another side those called Atayos, who were at war with the 
Susolas." (Cabeza de Vaca, p. 105.) 

At page 124 of Cabeza de Vaca the same tribes are distributed geo- 
graphically as follows: 

"On the coast live the Quitoles, and in front of them, inland, the 
Chauaures. These are joined by the Malicones and the Cultalchulches, and 
others called Susolas and Comos. Ahead on the coast are the Camolas, and 
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riames. Evidently this visit to the inland tuna region at this 
time was solely for trade, since they had just arrived, although 
"the fruits of the tunas were giving out." Five days later they 
left, "to get more tunas," and traveled five days, suffering greatly 
from hunger "because they found no tunas." At that season 
tunas would have been found in sufficient quantities for food 
everywhere within five days' travel from the southern edge of the 
northern tuna belt except south through the sand. At the end 
of the five days they came to a river, where they went to hunt 
for the fruit of certain trees "which are like spring bittervetch," 
or as Buckingham Smith has it, "like peas." As Judge Coop- 
wood 88 suggests, this must have been the seed of the ebony tree, 
which is quite nutritious, and while in the pod has the appear- 
ance of an exaggerated English pea. Under the local name of 
"Maguacatas/' these are eaten today, and used as a substitute for 
coffee, by the Mexicans of the ranches of Cameron, Starr, and 
Hidalgo Counties. The ebony is not found north of the Nueces 
River, and but rarely north of the sands, and then usually as a 
mere bush — the ebanito, or shrub ebony. South of the sands, in 
the great tuna belt near the north bank of the Rio Grande, ebony 
is plentiful. 

The Avavares had no acorns, consequently they must have lived 
south of the live oak region, which extends to the Nueces River. 
A few live oak clad ridges are found in the sands. " The country 
of the Avavares was overgrown with thorny trees. As already 

further on those whom we call the people of the figs." The Avavares told 
the Spaniards "They had seen the Asturian and Figueroa with other In- 
dians further along on the coast which we had named of the figs." When 
they left the Avavares they went first "to other Indians further ahead 
called Maliccnes, at a distance of one day's travel." The implication from 
the facts stated is that the unnamed tribe of Indians met among the 
abundant tunas found at the end of the five days' wandering, were the 
"people of the figs," and the region where they were found "the coast 
which we had named of the figs." 

The frequent mention of rivers in Cabeza de Vaca's narrative here, sug- 
gests that this "Coast of figs", was between the Arroyo Colorado and the 
Rio Grande. In this region there are at least four resacas, or ancient 
channels of the Rio Grande, which have the superficial appearance of 
rivers. So many streams worthy of the name "Rio" are not found else- 
where near the coast, south of the Nueces river, and north of the Rio 
Grande. Tunas are abundant there, and are found later in the season 
than in the more northerly tuna Belt. 

S8 Coopwood, The Quakterly, III, 129. 
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stated, these thorny woods and thickets have been found from 
the earliest times in the region just north of the Eio Grande, 
but have only in recent years extended northward to the region 
of the lower Nueces and beyond. The thorns, the absence of fish, 
acorns, and nuts, the "fruit like a pea," the danger from snake 
bite, the five days' journey where there were no tunas; the fact 
that they found abundant tunas long after they had "begun to 
fail" elsewhere, the implied increase in the number of deer skin*! 
to be had, all indicate that the journey with the Avavares was 
southerly, still "toward Panuco," and to a region within thirty 
or forty miles of the north bank of the Rio Grande. Arroyo Colo- 
rado is probably the river where they ate the "fruit like peas." 
This home district of the Avavares was not on the sea coast, for 
Oviedo says that they were not on the water, and Cabeza de Vaca 
that they had no fish. It was not far from the gulf, however, 
for these Indians had seen the Asturian and Figueroa, with other 
Indians "further along on the coast," and they judged of the 
seasons "by the time when fish die." The other evidence, of 
course, is controlled by Cabeza de Vaca's definite statement that 
these Indians, who traded bows to the Mariames, lived "beyond" 
the region where the Mariames met them. "Beyond," being, in 
this connection, an equivalent for "toward Panuco." The north- 
eastern and north central portions of Hidalgo County satisfy the 
requirements of the narratives for this winter home of the 
Avavares. 

It should be remembered in considering this and the next sec- 
tion of the journey, that from Mal-Hado to the tuna region where 
these Spaniards went inland with the Mariames, "eating their 
tunas," the trend of the coast is from northeast to southwest. 
Since Cabeza de Vaca and his companions could not have known 
of the eastward bulge in the coast line in the region of the mouth 
of the Eio Grande, they would naturally continue in this south- 
westerly direction to reach Panuco. Such a course, from the 
region where they left the Anagados to a point beyond the Eio 
Grande, would take them across the Eio Grande at a point in 
the general neighborhood of the village of Penitas, between Mis- 
sion and Samfordyce. As we shall see, there is other evidence to 
show that they did cross this river in this region when they 
renewed their journey in the following year from this land of 
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the Avavares. The details of this journey, from the point where 
they left the Avavares until they crossed a big river, confirms this 
location of the region where they spent the winter; as does a 
study of the Indian tribes found in this vicinity. 

The wooded region north of the Eio Grande remained much 
as it was in Cabeza de Vaca's time until the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, when it was granted in large tracts by the 
Spanish crown to residents of the village of Eeynosa. Five of 
these grants embraced almost the whole of the wooded country 
north of the Eio Grande, and north and east of the Portioned 
grantee! to the original settlers of the town of Eeynosa, in 1767. 
These Porciones are in southwestern Hidalgo County. The Espi- 
ritu Santo grant, on which the city of Brownsville now stands, 
contains thirty-one square leagues, bounded on the south by the 
Eio Grande, on the east by the "Lagunes of the Sea," on the 
north by Arroyo Colorado, and on the west by "a very thick wood," 
granted to Juan Salvador de la Garza, in 1781. This grant lies 
east of the probable path of Cabeza de Vaca. 

The "Llano Grande" and "La Feria" grants, assigned respec- 
tively to Juan Jose Hinojosa and his daughter, Eosa Hinojosa 
de Balli, the former grant being in Hidalgo County and the latter 
in Cameron County, are adjacent lands, denounced and surveyed 
at the same time. The two grants have a common title. A copy 
of the testimonio of the proceedings which preceded the grant is 
recorded in the deed records of Cameron County. These lands 
were inspected and surveyed in 1777, and the other preliminary 
proceedings were had in the same year, but the grant was not 
finally perfected until later. The two grants are bounded on the 
south by the Eio Grande. Together, they have a width of six 
and a quarter leagues from west to east, and a depth of six 
leagues from north to south. 

On May 30, 1777, Jose Antonio de la Garza Falcon, Captain 
anc 1 Alcalde of Camargo, sat at Eeynosa (Viejo) as special judge 
for vacant and unappropriated land and water in New Spain, 
and conducted an official inquiry into the character and occu- 
pancy of these lands, which had been denounced by the persons 
to whom they were subsequently granted. A copy of the pro- 
ceedings of this inquiry was made part of the testimonio. 
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Domingo Guerra testified 89 that he was seventy-six years of 
age, and one of the soldiers who originally settled the village of 
Eeynosa, which was founded twenty-eight years before. At the 
time of such settlement the land in question, with the other lands 
of the colony, were unappropriated, uncultivated, and vacant, and 
inhabited by numerous nations of heathen Indians, who, at the 
time of the hearing, still inhabited it. The central portions of 
the lands in question, as well as all of its borders, were overgrown 
with thick woods, and had many brakes, very thorny, and some 
small plains called Derramaderos, which are inundated during 
rainy seasons from the copious overflows of the Eio Grande. The 
witness was of the opinion that it would be a good thing for 
the community to have the lands allotted to Hinojosa and Balli, 
as they would try to settle the same and restrain the Indian 
enemies. 

Mafias Tijerina, fifty years of age, and also one of the first 
settlers of Eeynosa, corroborated the preceding witness as to the 
time of the founding of Eeynosa, and as to the land being inhab- 
ited by many tribes of barbarous Indians. The lands were thickly 
grown with woods, like all the margins of the Eio Grande, which 
woods hide the animals that injure the live stock growing on these 
lands. There were also some plains, very small, which were in- 
undated by overflows of the river. The witness was of the opin- 
ion that awarding the land to the applicants would not make the 
Indians who inhabited these lands indisposed and restless, since 
they were timorous, but would tend to restrain their thefts and 
outrages. Perhaps good treatment by the settlers, might lead the 
Indians to live in peace, and some of them might adopt Chris- 
tianity. 

Jose Francisco C'avazos testified that he was forty years of age, 
and one of the first settlers of Eeynosa; that on account of the 
lands in question having been very much contended for by the 
Indians, he had been much over them. The lands were unculti- 
vated, vacant, and inhabited only by many nations of heathen In- 
dians. Like other borders of the Eio Grande the lands were full 
of thickets, with some glades, worn from the forest, which over- 
flow whenever the Eio Grande rises. In the center of the lands 

"Testimonio proceedings in favor of Juan JosS Hinojosa and Rosa Hino- 
josa Balli. A very corrupt copy is to be found in the deed records of 
Cameron County. 
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there were some esteros or lagoons of rainwater, which remained 
collected after the floods of the Rio Grande receded, and these 
usually lasted all the year. No one had settled on these lands ex- 
cept the barbarous Indians, who, up to the time of the hearing', 
supported themselves there, and continued their ranchos in the 
center of these lands. The witness was of the opinion that the 
settlement of these lands would lead the Indians, by reason of 
their association with the settlers, to give way to reason, and sub- 
mit themselves to law and God, as already was gradually hap- 
pening. 

On June 4, 1777, the special judge, with surveyors, the inter- 
ested parties, assisting witnesses, and other experts and officials, 
began a formal inspection and survey of these lands. They re- 
ported that the lands were situated about fifteen leagues from the 
village of Reynosa (Viejo), and were low and of hot temperature. 
The windings of the Rio Grande formed bends, which contained 
dense stretches of canebrakes, thickets and brambles. Here were 
willows, ash, elms, hackberries and other trees natural to the 
region. A resaca ran from the river, in direction between north 
and east, and there was a lake or pond therein, which was encir- 
cled by little short palms, elms and brambles, and a great deal of 
prickly pear (nopal). A very dense and wide wood ran about due 
north, dividing the open places, which were not very extensive. 
In an estero, or arroyo, which wound inland toward the center of 
the land, were two small lakes of fresh water and one of salt water. 
More to the center of the lands, far from said arroyo or estero, was 
found a little well, made by the Indians, with very little water. 
Here the inspecting party found grouped a nation of heathen In- 
dians, who called themselves los Pauragues. These Indians in- 
vited the party to dismount and some of them did so. One of the 
Indians guided them, so that they might find their way out of 
those lands. They pressed through very imprenetrable thickets, 
which they could not have gone through without that guide, who 
took them westwardly, through a very narrow path the Indians 
had made. They came to some high lands-, or hills of sand, well 
covered with grass. Near those high lands, there was a kind of 
brake, with a great many elms, anacuas, and escobas. 

They also inspected many habitations of old ranchos on the edge 
of the woods, then unpopulated. On the west side of these lands 
there was a very big and solid forest, extending from north to 
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south, and to the Rio Grande. They found on these lands another 
nation of Indians, called "Little Faces" {Car as Chiquitas) a0 and 
among them they found a sick woman, who asked for the water 
of baptism, which was administered, to the satisfaction of the other 
Indians. 

The trees marked in the course of the survey were mesquite and 
ebonies. Because of the thick brush and woods on the western 
boundary that line was not surveyed. The appraisers who had 
accompanied the surveying and inspecting parties found the land 
to be entirely unfit for farming, since in winter it was entirely 
sterile, and could not be irrigated, and by reason of this, and the 
further fact that the land was full of "impenetrable thorny thick- 
ets," and was inhabited only by "Indian enemies," they fixed its 
valuation at twelve reales ($1.50) per league, for land suitable for 
"large cattle," and five reales (62£ cents) per league, for land 
suitable for "small cattle." 

In the summer of 1794 Vicente Hinojosa, a son of the original 
grantee of the Llano Grande, denounced thirty-five square leagues 
of land north of and adjoining the Llano Grande and La Feria 
grants, the land denounced being since known as "Las Mesteiias 
y Petitas y La Abra" ; and Juan Jose Balli denounced seventy-two 
leagues, adjoining and lying to the north and west of the lands 
denounced by Vicente Hinojosa, known as San Salvador del Tule. 
The two grants have separate titles and independent testimonios, 
but were inspected and surveyed at the same time. The total 
depth of the two grants from north to south is more than thirteen 
leagues; their total width on the south boundary line is seventeen 
and one-half leagues (eight leagues of this is an extension eight 
leagues long and one league wide from the main body of Las 
Mestenas grant eastward to the Arroyo Colorado) , and at the north 
boundary line six and one-half leagues. The eastward extension 
of the Mestenas grant is called Ojo de Agua, from a large spring 
of fine water near the Arroyo Colorado. 

The lands denounced by Vicente Hinojosa were inspected on 
August 18, 1794. 91 The inspecting party found near the north 

""Probably Casas Chiquitas, and hence "Little Houses," instead of "Little 
Faces." The former were a well known tribe of Coahuiltecan Indians. 
See Handbook of American Indians, I, 315. 

"-Tesiimonio proceedings in favor of Vicente Hinojosa. One of the trip- 
licate originals is to be found among the archives of the municipality of 
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boundary of these lands an old well which had become stopped up, 
which had formerly been used by a tribe of Indians known as "Como 
Se Llama,," 92 who, at the time of the inspection actually lived on 
this land; near its northeast corner was a salt lake known then 
(and now) as Sal Vie jo; and in the center of this land the in- 
specting party "saw and examined many very dense thickets of 
brush and nopals . . . and tigers, lions, wolves, coyotes, and 
snakes, very long and very thick, javelines, deer, antelope, hares, 
and rabbits." 

The surveyors were unable to complete the survey of the Ojo 
de Agua extension "because of the denseness of the thickets," the 
survey ending in a dry lagoon "surrounded by hackberries, elms, 
ebonies, and many thick and tall mesquites." The map which ac- 
companies the report of the survey shows a large and very dense 
wood at the southwestern corner of the grant, which is also the 
southeastern corner of the San Salvador del Tule grant, and near 
the center of Hidalgo county. 

The inspection of San Salvador del Tule was made on the 7th 
of August, 1794. The inspectors found on this land two old wells, 
stopped up, a lagoon with very little water in it, in limestone of 
poor quality; thickets of mesquite, some fit for short implements, 
and other unfit for use; many nopals, and not all of good, fruit; 
some lagoons, salty and dry, and the Eoyal Salt Lake of Purifica- 
cion (commonly called La Sal del Rey). "On the southern part," 
continues this report, "It is inhabited, by many injurious animals, 
such as tigers, lions, and wolves, and snakes which are, to an ex- 
treme, long and thick, and deer, javelines, antelope, hares, rabbits 
and rats, and a nation of heathen Indians, who annually inhabit 
and people said lands, called the nation of the Cbtonames." 98 

Reynosa. The copy which I have examined was carefully compared with 
the original preliminary to its use to prove this title in a lawsuit. 

The Coahuiltecan tribe called "Como se llama" by the Spaniards was 
among the last of the tribes of this vicinity to lose its tribal identity. 
Remnants of it remained about the region of Lyford and Raymondville, in 
Cameron County, until a comparatively recent period, and their name is 
still applied to one of their former habitations, the "Como se llama" 
ranch, near Lyford. This name appears to be a Spanish corruption of 
that by which these Indians called themselves. Quite possibly they are 
identical with Cabeza de Vaca's Comos and Coayos. 

"The Cotonames were a well known Coahuiltecan tribe. They were 
usually affiliated with the Carrizos (who called themselves Comecrudes) 
but spoke a different dialect. Gatschet found a few nembers of this 
tribe at La Noria ranch in Southern Hidalgo County, in 1886, and one 
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The survey makes it clear that the northwestern portion of this 
grant was in the prairie, as was the southwestern portion known 
as "Melado," but the southern and eastern sections were wooded, 
the woods extending almost to the northeast corner. The surveyor 
remarks in this connection, "I do not place any more" [figures 
on the map accompanying the survey] "as it would be confusion, 
on account of the many thickets situated on this land." 

The description of this region contained in these testimonios is 
accurate today, allowing for purely artificial changes made within 
the past ten years. Except that the woods have extended a few 
leagues north and west, the natural physical aspect of this region 
changed little between 1794 and 1916, and there is no reason to 
suppose that it changed more between 1535 and 1794. 

The Indians called by the inspectors of the Llano Grande 
Los Pauragues may well have been Cabeza de Yaea's Avavares. 
The Indians of this region gradually became attached to the 
ranchos of the Spanish settlers and so lost their language and 
tribal identity. They cannot now be distinguished from the de- 
scendants of the servants brought to the Bio Grande by the Span- 
ish settlers. 

10. From, the Land of the Avavares to the Mountains 

(a) Preliminary Statement 

The students who first traced Cabeza de Vaca and his com- 
panions from Mal-Hado to the Land of Tunas are of no further 
assistance for many stages of the journey. Without exception 
they follow the route along the coast as far as knowledge of its 
topography, or of the Oviedo narrative, will permit, and then, for 
the onward journey, draw an arbitrary line across Texas, wholly 
without regard to topography and the succession of facts stated 
in the narratives, to a point on the upper Rio Grande where Espejo 
intersected the route of Caheza de Vaca, half a century later. 
The reason for this is not apparent, for both Cabeza de Vaca 94 and 

man, at Las Prietas ranch, had some familiarity with the native dialect. 
Their name for "Indian" was Xaima, and they were the Xainame and 
Haname, of the Texan tribes further north. The Tonkawas said that the 
Cotonames wore sandals instead of moccasins. (Handbook of American 
Indians, I, 352. ) 

M Cabeza de Vaca, p. 133. 
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Oviedo 95 mention, within a few days' journey after leaving the 
Avavares a landmark as distinctive and exclusive as the four 
rivers west of Mal-Hado — a chain of mountains very near the 
coast — the first mountains seen on the entire journey. Cabeza 
de Vaca says that from what the Indians told them, they be- 
believed that these mountains were within fifteen leagues of the 
ocean. 

As Judge Coopwood correctly says, 96 

It is a well known fact that the first mountain within such dis- 
tance of the coast, going from the mouth of the Mississippi towards 
Panuco is the Pamoranes, south of the Rio Grande. . . . This 
mountain has a stream flowing southward along its west side, and 
the length of the mountain is about fourteen leagues. ... It 
extends back from the coast sligtly west of north. . . . There 
is no mountain within fifteen leagues of the gulf coast north of 
the Rio Grande, and Pamoranes is the first so close south of it. 
. . . Cabeza de Vaca's turn to go inland was near a mountain 
fifteen leagues from the coast in a prickly pear region, and if there 
is no such place north of the Bravo, and the first one south of there 
is Pamoranes, then at least it may be said that he was south of 
that river when he made the turn to go inland. 97 

A few more hints from Judge Coopwood concerning the topog- 
raphy of northern Tamaulipas will be helpful : 

From the San Juan River over to the San Lorenzo, at the 
foot of the Pamoranes mountain is about five leagues. The San 
Juan River flows to the northeast towards the Rio Grande, and 
going across the Llano de Flores, it appears as if the stream on 
the west of the Pamoranes mountain also flows in that direction; 
but it flows southward and empties into the Rio Conchas, near 
the southern end of the mountain. This little river is called San 
Lorenzo. 98 

From Nogales, at the foot of the "Beginnings of the Sierra de 
San Carlos," and south of Rio Conchas, continues Judge Coop- 
wood, 99 

can be seen [he is speaking figuratively] the southern end of the 
Sierra de Pamoranes, standing within fifteen leagues of the gulf 

M Oviedo, III, p. 605. 
w Coopwood, The Quarterly, III, 138. 
"Coopwood, The Quarterly, III, 113-140. 
,J8 Coopwood, The Quarterly, III, 138. 
""Coopwood, The Quarterly, III, 139. 
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coast. On the further side of the point of the mountain one sees 
the San Lorenzo and the Conchas coming together and flowing 
easterly, on the south of the mountain, to the Laguna Madre. 
. . . away across the plain, the San Juan River is seen where 
Bravo now stands. Between it and the river is the plain or Llano 
de Flores, extending south to the Conchas. 

Judge Coopwood might have added that the mountain which 
he calls Pamoranes is an outlying spur of the easternmost ridge 
of the Sierra Madres, the Cerralvo motmtains, which extend ap- 
proximately north and south parallel with the general course 
of the Bio Grande. From the mouth of the San Juan River to 
Laredo these mountains are plainly visible from the left or Texas 
bank of the Rio Grande. There is a wide gap between the south- 
ern end of the Cerralvo mountains proper and the northern end 
of the Pamoranes. This gap is Judge Coopwood's "Llano de 
Flores," at the northern edge of which the Rio Pesqueria, the 
northern branch of the San Juan, flows from Ramones on the 
west to Villa los Herreras on the east, "at the foot of the point" 
of the Cerralvo mountains, at a distance of forty or fifty miles 
from the Rio Grande at Penitas. 100 

With the aid of this glimpse into the region into which Cabeza 
de Vaca and his companions must have gone, if they continued 
forward "toward Panuco," or in the direction in which they sup- 
posed Panuco to be, after leaving the Avavares, a minute and 
careful examination and comparison of the two narratives should 
indicate whether or not the forward journey was into the region 
in northern Tamaulipas, described above. Where comment seems 
unnecessary the two narratives are distinguished merely as 
"Oviedo," and "Cabeza de Vaca." 

(b) Beginning the Great Journey 
Oviedo: 101 The month of August arrived, and these three 
gentlemen had collected some deer hides, and were ready and 
when the time came, fled secretly and prudently from the Indians 
with whom they came to these parts. . . . This same day 
that they departed they walked seven leagues to meet with other 
Indians, who were friends of those they left behind, and there 
they received them well, and gave them of what they had. 

""All statements made in this paper with reference to the topography of 
northern Tamaulipas are verified from Carta General del Estado de 
Tamaulipas Levantada a iniciativa de su actual Governador Co. Pedro 
Arguelles por la Comision Geografico-Exploradora, 1908. 

1M Oviedo, III, p. 603. 
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Cabeza de Vaca: 102 At the end of that time [eight months] 
the tunas began to ripen, and without their noticing it we left 
and went to other Indians further ahead, called Maliacones, at a 
distance of one day's travel. Three days after I and the negro 
reached there, I sent him back to get Castillo and Dorantes. 

(c) The Best Among the "Granillos" 

* Otiedo: 103 The next day they moved on, and so went for- 
ward to and were joined by other Indians, who took them with 
them, and they went to eat two varieties of small fruits (Los 
unos y los otros unos granillos) that ripen at that time. There 
are through there great woods of small trees that bear this fruit. 
There they joined with others, and the Christians passed to them 
because this was a people from further onward, and more to the 
purpose of their road and intention. They remained through 
there eight days with them, that they ate nothing but some leaves 
of tunas because they were waiting for these granillos, which 
were not ripe. There these Christians gave a part of the deer 
hides which they carried in exchange for two dogs to eat, be- 
cause they were so weak they dared not walk a league. They ate 
the dogs, and parted from the Indians and went on. 

Cabeza de Vaca: 104 After they [Castillo and Dorantes] re- 
joined me, we all departed in company of the Indians who went 
to eat a small fruit of some trees. On this fruit they subsist 
for ten or twelve days until the tunas are fully ripe. There they 
joined other Indians called Arbadaos. . . . The Indians with 
whom we had come went back on the trail. . . . While with 
these we suffered more hunger than with any of the others. In 
the course of a whole day we did not eat moTe than two hands 
full of fruit, which was green, and contained so much milky 
juice that our mouths were burnt by it. As water was very scarce, 
whoever ate of them became very thirsty. And we finally grew 
so hungry that we purchased two dogs in exchange for two nets 
and other things, and a hide with which I used to cover myself. 
. . . After we had eaten the dogs it seemed to us that we had 
enough strength to go further on, so we . . . took leave of 
these Indians and they put us on the track of others of their 
language who were nearby. 

It will be noted from both narratives here that the "further on" 
idea continued in the minds of the Spaniards. The implication 
is that they continued in the direction in which they supposed 
Panuco to be. They did not know of the eastward trend of the 

102 Cabeza de Vaca, p. 111. 
""Oviedo, III, p. 603. 
M *Cabeza de Vaca, p. 112. 
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Gulf coast opposite where they now were, of course, and their 
route, therefore, probably diverged somewhat from the true direc- 
tion of Panuco, but Panuco was still their destination. 

The facts stated suggest that the true date of their departure 
from the Avavares was nearer May 15th as implied by Cabeza de 
Vaca, 105 than x4.ugust 1st, as stated by Oviedo. 100 The tunas, as 
well as the mesquite and ebony beans — which were probably the 
"milky juiced small fruit" and "granillos" 107 of the narratives — 
should have been fully ripe by the latter date, or even by July 
1st, the date suggested by Mr. Baskett. This also confirms the 
view that they spent the preceding winter within a few leagues 
of the Eio Grande. Mesquite and ebony beans could not have 
been found together elsewhere. 

(d) They Become Healers 
Oviedo : 108 These last Indians were very sorrowful because they 
had gone, but did not hinder them. This day they went forward 
five or six leagues, met no Indians to put them on their road, 
and stayed that night in the woods, where they slept, burying 
many leaves of the tunas which they ate through the morning of 
the next day. (Because when buried from one day to another 
they are less rough and acrid to the taste, and are more fit and 

105 Baskett, The Quarterly, X, 335, et seq. 

100 Oviedo, III, p. 603. 

10, Mr. B. Calero, who has assisted materially in preparing the transla- 
tions from Oviedo presented in the text, thinks that "granillos" here 
should be rendered "seeds." The lower class Mexican of the lower Rio 
Gande Valley esteems the tuna and the mesquite bean quite as much as did 
'his Coahuiltecan ancestors. The mesquite bean, when green, is quite as 
bitter and unpleasant to the taste as Cabeza de Vaca indicates, but when 
fully ripe is sweet and palatable, the juice tasting rather like the juice 
of sorghum, though more delicately flavored. The seed of the ebony is 
larger and less unpleasant to the taste in its green state, but much less 
palatable than the mesquite bean when both are fully ripe. It is used by 
the modern rancheros, principally as a substitute for coffee, when they are 
"living out of a spoon," that is, when they are in an extremely destitute 
condition. When the mesquite beans are ripe, all the women and children 
of the ranchos may be seen in the woods gathering these beans, and they 
are esteemed by them as a , great delicacy. Europeans, however, never 
kindly regard either tunas, maguacatas, or mesquite beans as a regular 
article of diet for themselves. Witness Father Parisot's comment, on the 
privations of a fellow priest, lost in the woods of the lower Rio> Grande: 
"He lost his way and had nothing to eat for three days except mesquite 
beans and the pears of the cactus plant, both growing so profusely in. 
Southwest Texas. The former is food for cattle and horses, and the latter 
for cattle when there is no grass nor anything else for them to eat. 
Reminiscences of a Texas Missionary, 29. 

10S Oviedo, III, p. 603. 
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better for baking, and better for digestion.) Following their 
road until midday they arrived at two or three ranchos, where 
were some Indians who said they had nothing to eat, but that 
going forward they believed that by night they would arrive at 
some houses where they would give them food. They . . . 
arrived there and found forty or fifty ranchos. There is where 
they first began to esteem and reverence these few Christians. 
The Indians gave them of what they had to eat, which was noth- 
ing more than leaves of tunas, buried, and some tunas in the 
same way, although they were green. They remained there with 
those Indians fifteen days, to rest somewhat, because they were 
weak and unable to travel. They ate of those leaves of tunas 
until they began to ripen, and they were rested and recovered 
and gathered more strength. The Indians . . . gave them 
all they had with very good will, which they never had found 
until that time among ... all they had seen and treated 
with. 

Cabeza de Vaca: 109 While on our way it began to rain, and 
rained the whole day. We lost the trail and found ourselves in 
a big forest, where we gathered plenty of leaves of tunas, which 
we roasted that same night in an oven made by ourselves, and 
so much heat did we give them that in the morning they were 
fit to be eaten. . . . Issuing from the timber we met other 
Indian dwellings, where we saw two Indian women who . . 
were frightened at the sight of us. . . . They told us they 
were very hungry, and that near by were many of their own 
lodges, and they would take us to them. So that night we reached 
a site where there were fifty dwellings . . . and they gave us 
of what they had to eat, which were leaves of tunas and green 
tunas baked. For the sake of this good treatment, giving us all 
they had ... we remained with them several days, and 
during that time others came from further on. When those were 
about to leave we told the first ones that we intended to accom- 
pany them. This made them very sad . . . but we went 
and left them in tears at our departure. 

After the meeting with these Indians, whom Cabeza de Vaca 
calls Cuchendados, 110 there is a distinct change in the tone of 
both narratives. Before meeting them the Spaniards, when not 
actually enslaved, were at best merely mendicants, begging their 
way from tribe to tribe. They had been treated well or ill by 
their Indians, according to the disposition of the people with 
whom they chanced to be, but the difference was that between 

""Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 115-116. 
u0 Cabeza de Vaca. p. 123. 
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the treatment accorded a beggar and a slave. Before the Span- 
iards were lost in the woods, the burden of both narratives was 
the tale of hardships endured and indignities suffered. They 
emerged from the forest in which they were lost, holy men, mes- 
sengers from heaven, marching forward triumphantly from tribe 
to tribe, taking what they would for themselves and their retinue, 
not as a favor, but imperiously, as of divine right. Henceforth, 
the burden of both narratives is the tale of blessings conferred 
and miracles performed. The cupidity and the superstitions of 
the Indians now combined to aid them; the sign of the cross 
opened the way before them, so that they completed in ten months 
a journey which was actually ten times longer than the one which 
they had thought to complete in the tuna seasons of eight years. 111 
This change in their attitude toward the Indians explains why, 
a few journeys forward, their route is no longer "toward Panuco," 
and why, rather than risk a return to their former state, by going 
again toward the coast, where the Indians had treated them badly, 
they turned north with the skirts of the mountains and journeyed 
hundreds of leagues inland, and so became the first Europeans to 
cross the North American continent. 112 

m Oviedo, III, p. 604. 

™That there was no exaggeration in the report of the faith cures which 
raised the Spaniards from the position of beggars to that of saints is well 
illustrated by an account of a similar occurrence amongst the descendants 
of these Coahuiltecan Indians, reported by Father Parisot (Reminiscences 
of a Texas Missionary, 43, et seq-) : 

"It occurred in 1860. The rumor had been current for some time 
that a. Saint had appeared in the mountains of Nuevo Leon, Mexico, and. 
that he was working astounding miracles, healing all kinds of diseases 
which man is heir to, and foretelling future events. Men, women and chil- 
dren were seen on the roads leaving their homes and their occupations 
in order to pay their respects to the Saint, or to be cured of some dis- 
ease. Many came to consult me before undertaking the journey . . . 
when I arrived [at Reynosa] the Mayor of the city came to see me, say- 
ing that ... he and the aldermen were just going to see the 
Saint ... the Saint had just reached a place called Mier about 
sixty miles from Reynosa. . . . The following day was Sunday and 
I said mass, but the church was not well filled, for many of the parishoners 
had already gone to see the Saint. After mass I also set out to see him, 
with the sole intention of investigating his claims and pretensions. . . . 
On arriving at Camargo, which is about half way between Reynosa 
and Mier, I spent the night in the Priest's house, where I heard of sev- 
eral acts and circumstances concerning the man, which if true, would 
clearly prove he was simply a hypocrite and impostor. As I continued 
my journey I saw crowds of pilgrims on their way to visit 'Tatita.' I 
also saw invalids carried to him in vehicles of every description. I reached 
Mier at 8 p. m. The streets were crowded with strangers and the prin- 
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(e) Cabeza de Vaca's List of Tribes 

At this point in his record of the journey Cabeza de Vaca in- 
serts a description of the habits and customs of the Indian tribes 
met with by the Spaniards up to that time, in the course of which 
he says: 113 

I also do wish to tell of the nations and languages met with 
from the island of Mal-Hado to the last ones, the Guchendados. 
On the island of Mal-Hado two languages are spoken, the one 
they call Capoques, the other Han- On the mainland facing the 
island are others called of (de) Charrwco, who take their name from 

cipal plaza of the city was packed with human beings, all on their knees, 
reciting the Rosary, with this singular personage who was looked upon as 
a Saint. With great difficulty I approached . . . until I came in 
full view of the man. He appeared to be about sixty years old with stolid 
features. His hair and beard seemed unacquainted with comb and brush. 
He wore a kind of Franciscan garment reaching to a little below his 
knees, and a long cord, knotted at the end, hung down by his side as far 
as his feet. A Rosary with large beads hung from his neck, and he 
wore sandals on his feet. . . . He was kneeling before 100 lighted 
candles, which were stuck in the ground in the form of a cross. These 
candles he extinguished himself, and gave as a reason for so doing that 
any one else attempting to extinguish them would drop dead on the spot. 
Close by was a coarse wooden cross, about five feet long, which he used 
to carry on his shoulders during his wanderings, which were constantly 
performed on foot. . . . He stood up and began to preach, and this 
was a compendium of his doctrine . . . 

" 'My Brethren ! The new religion, which I am sent to deliver to you, 
was revealed to me by almighty God Himself, for the Mexican Nation. It 
consists exclusively in three things; to adore the Eternal Father and the 
Holy Cross, and to say the Rosary. Confession, mass and all other re- 
ligious practices are abolished. Follow me, adore the cross, and you shall 
be saved.' ... I said to myself, 'For the honor of religion, this man's 
scheme must be frustrated.' I immediately directed my steps to the pas- 
tor of the place. 'My whole parish,' he said, 'has abandoned me to follow 
this Charlatan, this diabolical hypocrite. Last Sunday I had only SIX 
women at mass . . . The impostor has three hundred Hermanos 
(Brothers) armed to the teeth, who draw their share of the profits. An 
American is the manager of the whole affair. . . . They are the dregs 
of society, who have found an easy way of living comfortably and pleas- 
antly without much labor. This man, it is true, has performed some won- 
derful cures, but all within the province of nature. His medicines are 
pure water, mescal, herbs and roots. He is quite successful in treating 
ordinary diseases, and he makes the people believe that all his cures are 
performed through supernatural agencies.' " 

The visiting priest courageously confronted the impostor, publicly de- 
nounced him, and blew out his candles. This nearly cost him his life at 
the hands of the enraged Hermanos, and did start a riot, which the Mayor 
of Mier was at some trouble to suppress. But this broke "Tatita's" hold 
upon the multitude. Three thousand of his admirers left Mier the next 
day and "Tatita" himself was attacked and killed by a party of young 
men from a neighboring village. 

us Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 123-124. 
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the woods in which they live. Further on, along the seashore, are 
others, who call themselves Deguenes, and in front of them others 
named those of Mendica. Further on, on the coast, are the 
Quevenes, in front further inland the Mariames, and following the 
coast we came to the Guaycones, and in front of them, inland the 
Yequaces. After those come the Atayos, and behind them others 
called Decubadaosm, of whom there are a great many further on 
in this direction. On the coast live the Quitoles, and in front of 
them, inland, the Chauauares. These are joined by the Maliacones 
and Cultalchulch.es and others called Susolas and Comos, ahead 
on the coast are Camolas, and further on those whom we call the 
people of the figs (de los Higos). 

All these people have homes and villages and speak different 
languages. Among them is a language wherein they call MEN 
Miraaca. arraca, and dogs Xo. 

The tribes at Mal-Hado and their woodland neighbors, and the 
Deguenes, Guevenes, Guaycones, Mendicas, Mariames and Yeguaces 
(Tguaces), have been discussed. The Anagados, Camones, Ava- 
vares and Arbadaos are not included under those names in this 
list. Three of these tribes played such an important part in the 
adventures of the Spaniards that they would hardly have been 
omitted from such a summary; therefore, by reason of similarity 
of names and tribal relations, we at once conclude that Chaua- 
uares is a variation of Avavarcs, Decubadaos of Arbadaos, and 
Camolas of Camones. Anagados may likewise be another name 
for the Atayos, but the evidence is less conclusive. The Anagados 
were seen only in the tuna region : they were at war with the 
Mariames; received the Spaniards kindly when they escaped to 
them ; and told them of the murder of the people of the barge 
of Tellez and Penalosa by the Camones, who lived "nearer the 
coast" than the Anagados. They made peace with the Mariames 
and the Spaniards left them the next day. They are not men- 
tioned again, nor further identified. 

After the ten days of journeying with the Avavares the Span- 
iards met the Cultalehulches, Malicones, Coayos and Susolas feed- 
ing on tunas, and on another side were the Atayos, at war with the 
Susolas. 114 The Atayos are not mentioned elsewhere, except in 
the list of tribes. 

The other tribes mentioned were, like the Avavares, of much 
more gentle disposition than the tribes with whom the Spaniards 

"'Ibid,. 105-107. 
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previously had been. Some Susolas had befriended Cabeza de 
Vaca, and had been befriended by him at the time when he escaped 
from the Quevenes to the Mariames at the River of Nuts. 115 The 
Cultalehulehes and Malieones also befriended the Spaniards and 
were befriended by them while the latter were with the Avavares. 
The Coayos are mentioned only as one of the tribes eating tunas 
late in the season ; the Comos only in the list of tribes. Probably 
they were the same people, and identical with the Como Se Llamas, 
or Comeerudos, of later times. 

The Quitoles are not mentioned, except in this list. ' The "peo- 
ple of the figs" are not mentioned elsewhere, but the Spaniards 
were told by the Avavares that "They had seen Figueroa and the 
Asturian, with other Indians, further along on the coast which we 
had named of the figs." No explanation is made as to why either 
the coast or the Indians were so named. 116 The Cuchendados were 
evidently the people "who first began to reverence the Christians." 

The implication from both narratives is that all the tribes en- 
countered after leaving the Anagados spoke dialects of the same 
language, and no complete change of language is indicated until 
they encountered a people "from afar" a hundred leagues or more 
further on their journey. 

This retrospective discussion is inserted here for the purpose of 
showing that the Avavares and their neighbors were of Coahuil- 
tecan linguistic stock. The Indians that are collectively called 
Coahuilteean by modern commentators were a numerous group of 
very small tribes, which dwelt on both sides of the lower Rio Grande. 
Bolton 117 has identified more than seventy tribes and sub-tribes of 
this group that dwelt between the coast and the Camino Real lead- 
ing from San Antonio to Mission San Juan Bautista in Coahuila, 
below the modern Eagle Pass. The neophytes at both these mis- 
sions were largely from this group of tribes. Pimentel says their 
language was the one most in use between Candela and the San 
Antonio River. 118 Representative tribes of this group who dwelt 
near the lower Rio Grande were the Cotonames, 119 survivors of 
whom were found by Gatschet in Southern Hidalgo County in 

™Ibid., 79-106. 

™Ibid., 110. 

'"Bolton, Athanase de M$ei£res, I, 27. 

113 Handbook of American Indians, I, p. 314. 

™Ibid., I, 352. 
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1886; the Carrizos, who called themselves Comecrudos; the Casas 
Chiquitas 120 and the Borralos, 121 whose territory in later times 
joined that of the Karankawas and lower Lipans, and who were 
found in Texas, Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, and Coahuila. 

(f) The Eiver Like the Guadalquivir 

Oviedo : 122 From there they went to other Indians two leagues 
forward, and they gave them many things because of the cures 
. . . made many feasts, and gave them very good food of tunas 
and meat, and went to hunt solely for the Christians. There they 
became somewhat stronger. . . . While they were there some 
women come who were from further on, to carry for them. These 
Christians at once departed from there, regretted much by those 
Indians, who followed them, requesting that they come back, so 
that next day they could go with those women. When they would 
not do so, the women followed behind the Christians (in order 
that they not be lost). They [the Christians] went by the road 
they told them about, and became lost. ... At the end of 
two or three leagues they came together by the water of a small 
river, and the women were exhausted, . . . though they were 
in the prime of life. From there they went with them, and they 
marched that day eight or nine long leagues, without leaving the 
road all day when they could travel, and before the sun was set 
they arrived at a river, which appeared to them to be wider than 
the Guadalquivir in Sevilla, and they crossed it. The water 
came first to the knee, then to the thigh, and for the length of 
two lances to the breast, but without danger. They proceeded on 
their way, and arrived at nightfall at a town of nearly a hundred 
ranchos, and very many people, where they came out to meet 
them with much shouting and screaming and with some gourds 
full of small stones, with which they made their rejoicings and 
music. 

Cabeza de Vaca: 12S After parting from those we had left in 
tears, we went with others to their homes and were well received. 
They brought us their children to touch, and gave us much mes- 
quite meal. This Mezquiquez is a fruit, which, while on the tree, 
is very bitter, and like the caroa bean. It is eaten with earth, 
and then becomes sweet and very palatable ... of this the 
Indians made a great feast in our behalf, and danced and cele- 
brated all the time we were with them. . . . When we were 
about to leave some women happened to come, that belonged to 
Indians living further on, and informing ourselves where their 

™Ibid., T. 314. 

™IMd., I, 161, citing Bartholome Garcia. 

122 0viedo, III, p. 604. 
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abodes were, we left, although the Indians entreated us to remain 
a day longer, since the place we wanted to go was very far away, 
and there was no trail to it. They showed us how the women 
who had just arrived were tired, but if we would let them rest 
until the next day, they then would accompany us and guide us. 
We left, nevertheless, and soon the women followed with others 
of the village. There being no trails in that country we soon 
lost our way. At the end of four leagues we reached a spring, 
and there met the women who had followed us, and who told us 
all they had gone through until they fell in with us again. We 
went on taking them as guides. In the afternoon we crossed a 
big river, the water being more than waist deep. It may have 
been as wide as the one at Sevilla, and had a swift current. At 
sunset we reached a hundred Indian huts and, as we approached, 
the people came out to receive us, shouting frightfully and slap- 
ping their thighs. They carried perforated gourds filled with 
pebbles, which are ceremonial objects of great importance. . . . 
They claim that those gourds have healing virtues and that they 
come from Heaven, not being found in that country; nor do we 
know where they come from, except that the rivers carry them 
down when they rise and overflow the land. 

The Oviedo narrative accounts for twenty-four leagues of travel, 
besides another day's journey of indefinite length, between the 
Avavares and the big village beyond the "river like Guadalquivir." 
There was also some wandering among the granillos. This was a 
progress from village to village, and not a line of march, and they 
were twice lost on the way. Hence the distance actually traversed 
may have been as few as forty or as many as seventy miles. 

Judge Coopwood 124 alone has identified this "River like Guad- 
alquivir" with the Rio Grande, yet the evidence that it is so is 
overwhelming. The progress recorded by both narratives forward 
from the River of Nuts, positively identified as the Guadalupe, 
"toward Panuco," would inevitably take the Spaniards across the 
Rio Grande long before they reached the inland turn which be- 
gins the next stage of the journey. No other river mentioned in 
the narratives could possibly be the Rio Grande. On the other 
hand, the northern edge of the abundant tuna region on the Texas 
Coast could not have been north of Mission Eiver. The Span- 
iards traveled from this tuna region, in the direction of Mexico, 
and the Rio Grande is the first river to be crossed, in traveling 
northwest, west, southwest, or south from this coastal tuna region, 
which conceivably could be compared to the Guadalquivir at Se- 
u< Coopwood, The Quarterly, III, 134. 
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villa. Topographical and natural history evidence from refer- 
ences made in the narratives before recording the crossing of this 
stream has already been presented. The evidence from references 
in the narratives made after the record of the crossing is equally 
convincing. Mountains are noted in both accounts as being first 
seen within a few days march beyond this river. The Indians 
told them that these mountains extended to within fifteen leagues 
of the ocean. Such mountains are first seen between Florida and 
Panuco, so near the Gulf, a few days march south of the' Rio 
Grande. The San Juan River is at the correct distance beyond 
the Rio Grande for the next river referred to in the narrative, 
and one of its main branches flows, as the narrative requires, "at 
the foot of the point" of the moutain. 

The gourds noted by Cabeza de Vaca as having been brought 
down by the floods in these rivers were found at no place in Texas, 
but grew on the tributaries of the Rio Grande in Nuevo Leon, 
Tamaulipas, and Coahuila. Indian corn or maize, is mentioned as 
having been found within a few days journey after this crossing, 
and up the next river. Maize was not grown by any Indians 
living west of the Trinity in Texas. It was grown by tribes in 
Northern Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon. These facts are all sug- 
gested by Mr. Baskett 125 and Judge 0. W. Williams, 126 who are 
most resolute in rejecting the Rio Grande in this connection, be- 
cause Judge Williams assumes that the lower Rio Grande has 
too much volume to be easily forded. He is partially in error. 
There are long periods in each year when crossing this river in 
its lower course would be a serious problem even for a practiced 
swimmer like Cabeza de Vaca. More often, however, the Rio 
Grande is fordable in a hundred places below the mouth of the 
San Juan, its last large tributary. It was formerly navigated 
from Roma to the Gulf by stern wheel steamers which drew only 
two or three feet of water. These, in ordinary stages of the 
river, could cross the numerous bars only by taking them crab 
fashion and cutting out a channel with the propeller wheels. 127 
Near Laredo there was a ford where sheep and goats crossed. 128 

125 Baskett, The Quarterly, X. 272-273. 

"'Williams, The Quarterly, III, 60. 

12T This statement is made on the authority of Captain Wm. Kelly, of 
Brownsville, Who operated a line of steamers on the Rio Grande from the 
close of the Civil War until navigation of this river was finally abandoned. 
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Cabeza de Vaca and his party crossed in midsummer, when the 
stream is usually low, and they were guided by Indians who 
lived on its banks and knew the fords. Several months later, 
on the upper waters of this river, other Indians told them there 
had been a two years' drouth and begged them to tell the skies 
to rain, so the lower Eio Grande was probably very low when 
they crossed it. 

The Frio, suggested by Mr. Baskett as the river referred to 
here, is not, in any portion of its course, even one-tenth as wide 
as the Guadalquivir at Sevilla, or as the Eio Grande below the 
mouth of the San Juan. Though a fine mountain stream, the 
Frio is a very small river, and in no respect to be compared to 
the second river of Spain. 

Mr. Baskett goes to unnecessary trouble to prove that the 
"Eiver like Guadalquivir" is not the Eio Grande, because he seems 
to think that this would be inconsistent with the known and 
accepted fact that the Cabeza de Vaca party, later in their jour- 
ney, traveled up the left bank of the Eio Grande from the vicinity 
of Presidio, Texas, to the neighborhood of El Paso, Texas, or 
Bincon, New Mexico. This proves only that if the Cabeza de 
Vaca party crossed the lower Eio Grande they subsequently re- 
crossed into Texas. 

The locality of the first crossing can be approximated from the 
narratives. Eight or ten leagues beyond this river the Spaniards 
first saw mountains, and as will appear later, from a point where 
mountains could be seen both to the right, inland, and to the left, 
toward the sea. Prom this point the Spaniards went five leagues 
forward to a river, which was "at the foot of the point" of the 
mountains inland, that is, to the right. Both the Avavares and 
the white Indians, among whom they were when they first saw 
mountains, told the Spaniards of the sea, and the mountains seen 
toward the sea were within fifteen leagues of the coast. At any 
point above the mouth of the San Juan Eiver the mountains 
could have been seen from the left bank of the Eio Grande. 
Below the village of Penitas, opposite the original site of Eeynosa, 
the Eio Grande is paralleled by a series of resacas, and since the 
narratives, though very detailed just here, do not mention cross- 

VT, 196. The De Le6n expedition of 1689, forded this river, in the vicinity 
of Laredo, "and found it easy to cross." See Miss West's translation of 
De Leon's diary, The Qtjabteblt, VIII, 205. 
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ing streams of that character, it is a reasonable inference that 
the Rio Grande was crossed above the head of these resacas. The 
crossing, therefore, was most probably between the mouth of the 
San Juan and the head of these resacas; and the implied distance 
from the coast, the distance from the large river to the river "at 
the foot of the point" of the mountains, and the probable loca- 
tion of the village where the mountains were first seen, all favor 
the idea that the crossing was in the vicinity of Penitas, and 
that the large village beyond the big river was near Eeynosa Viejo. 

(g) From the Big Eiver to the Foot of the Mountains 

Cabeza de Vaca: 129 The next day we went on, and all the 
people of that village with us, and when we came to other In- 
dians were as well received as anywhere in the past; they also 
gave us of the deer they had killed during the day. ... So 
we left there also, going to others by whom we were also very 
well received. . . . After we left those we went to many 
other lodges. . . . On the following day they brought us all 
the people of the village; most of them had one eye clouded, while 
others were totally blind from the same cause. . . . They are 
well built, of good physique, and whiter than any we had met 
until then. There we began to see mountains, and it seemed as 
if they swept down from the direction of the North Sea, and so, 
from what the Indians told us, we believe they are fifteen leagues 
from the ocean. From there we went with the Indians towards 
the mountains aforesaid, and they took us to some of their rela- 
tives. They did not want to lead us anywhere but to their own 
people. . . . After receiving us with much rejoicing, [these] 
sent for others from another village nearby to come and look at 
us. In the afternoon they all came. . . . The next day, as 
we were going to leave, they all wanted to take us to others of 
their friends, who dwelt on a spur of the mountains. They said 
there were a great many lodges, and people who would give us 
much, but, as it was out of our way, we did not want to go there, 
and continued on the plain, though near the mountains, thinking 
them to be not far from the coast. All the people there were 
very bad, and we preferred to cross the country, as further inland 
they were better inclined, and treated us better. We also felt 
sure to find the country more thickly settled, and with more re- 
sources. Finally we did it because in crossing the country we 
would see much more of its particulars. 

Oviedo: 130 The day following they took them a league and a 

"•Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 130-135. 
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half from there to another village of seventy or eighty ranches, at 
which they ate tunas in much abundance and there they received 
them as in the first village, and they were given twenty-eight 
loaves of meal, which is one thing these people there eat, called 
■mesquite. . . . There they rested that day and the day fol- 
lowing, and from there they took them another six leagues for- 
ward in this manner to other ranchos, . . . and there went 
with them many men and women. . . . They arrived at a 
village where the Christians were received as well as in the places 
they had passed and even better. . . . Many of these In- 
dians were blind, and great numbers were one-eyed from clouds 
[cataracts]. They were a people of very good disposition, and 
the men and women were of good activity. . . . Near there 
were the mountains, and there was one Cordillera of them which 
appeared to cross the land straight to the north. 

Prom there they took these Christians forward to a river which 
was at the foot of the point of where commenced the said moun- 
tain. There they had forty or fifty ranchos. . . . All that 
night was spent in great games and feasts. . . . That night 
they sent to call people down toward the sea, and the following 
day many men and women came to see these Christians and their 
miracles. . . . These labored much to take them toward the 
sea, because there they thought to retrieve their losses. . . . 
They said they had many people who would give the Christians 
many things. But they would not go [toward the sea], but 
higher into the interior, because [experience] warned them against 
the people of the coast, and also because they had always told 
them that they could not escape to the sea or to the sunset; and 
they feared to give in and go there when they thought so little 
of the idea. For these reasons they wanted to go higher. The 
Indians did not hinder them much. They said that there were 
no people nor food but very far from there. ... As thev 
. . . would not change their proposition . . . the Indians 
. . . sent to find people. 

A comparison of the two narratives shows that while the main 
facts stated are identical, the two accounts give different details. 
Thus, while Cabeza de Vaca states that it was from the village 
of the blind Indians that they first saw mountains, and Oviedo 
first mentions mountains as being near the same place, Cabeza 
de Vaca says that these mountains "swept down from the direc- 
tion of the North Sea," and that from what the Indians told 
them they believed these were fifteen leagues from the ocean, 
while Oviedo says that one cordillera appeared to cross the land 
"straight to the north." Cabeza de Vaca says that they went 
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from this village, "toward the mountains aforesaid"; Oviedo's ac- 
count of the same journey is that it was six leagues forward, to a 
village on a river, which was "at the foot of the point where 
commenced the said mountain." This was a village of forty or 
fifty ranchos, whose people were relatives of the blind Indians. 
Cabcza de Vaca says that these Indians "sent to a village nearby," 
for other people. Oviedo says that they "sent to call others dowr 
toward the sea." 

The two accounts agree that these Indians wanted to take them 
to certain of their kindred, but Cabeza de Vaca states that these 
kindred dwelt on a spur of the mountains, while Oviedo says that 
they dwelt toward the sea. The narratives agree that their reason 
for refusing to go to these people, or in their direction, was 
because of their bitter experience with the coast Indians. Hence 
they preferred going "higher into the interior," rather than going 
toward the coast or toward sunset. 

According to Oviedo the village of the blind Indians was about 
ten leagues forward from the river, which was as wide as the 
Guadalquivir at Sevilla. At such a distance southwest of the 
crossing of the Rio Grande near Penitas the travelers would have 
seen on their left the Sierra Pamoranes with the high peaks of 
the Sierra San Carlos beyond "sweeping down from the direction 
of the North Sea" while on to their right they would have seen 
the mountains of Cerralvo crossing the country, "straight to the 
north," with the Rio Pesqueria, the northern branch of the San 
Juan, "at the foot of the point where begins the said mountain." 
Since these are the first mountains to be seen near the Gulf coast, 
west and south from Florida, and since the Sierra Pamoranes are 
"a spur of the mountains," within the required leagues of the 
coast, and all the minor topographical details mentioned in the 
narratives are here to be found on the ground, this village from 
which the Spaniards ceased to go forward, "toward Panuco," and 
went, instead, "up that river," and, after three or four days' 
journey for many leagues inland, "straight to the north," may 
be definitely located on the Rio Pesqueria, near the San Juan 
conf ueuee. On this river they found the first maize which they 
saw after leaving Florida. 
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(h) The Indian Tribes Near the First Mountains 

J udge Coopwood has collated much valuable information con- 
cerning the Indian tribes of northern Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon, 
principally from Prieto's Historia Qeogrdfica y Estadistica del 
Estado de Tamaulipas. 131 

Prieto says that Indians of a tribe called Malaguecos were 
located at the present site of Mier when that town was founded 
by Bscandon in 1753. These Indians were of a most docile and 
timid character. They made no objection to the founding of the 
Spanish town on the site of their village, congregated with the 
white settlers of their own volition, became mixed with the Span- 
ish settlers, and soon lost their language and tribal identity. 
Judge Coopwood suggests, with reason, that these Indians may 
well have been identical with Cabeza de Vaca's Maliacones. 

Cabeza de Vaca's white Indians, among whom the Spaniards 
were when they saw the first mountains, Judge Coopwood iden- 
tifies with a well known tribe of Indians found in this region, 
whom the Spaniards, from the earliest times distinguished as 
Blancos, Borrados, Pintos, and Rayones. These Indians are sup- 
posed to have been of Nahoan stock, and were widely distributed 
in Nuevo Leon and northern Tamaulipas. Prieto says that in 
1750 they were known under the name of Borrados, on the left 
margin of the Rio Grande, above the site of the present town 
of Zapata, and that when Escandon explored the country from 
the south end of the Sierra Pamoranes to the coast — a moderate 
day's ride — he found there a congregation of these Indians under 
the name of Pintos. These may well have been the Indians to 
whom the visitors from "down toward the sea," wished to take 
the Spaniards from the village on the river "at the foot of the 
point" of the mountain. Prieto says, also, that Escandon's expe- 
dition in 1749 found fields of maize and beans between the Rio 
Conchas and the Rio Santander (Soto La Marina). This expe- 
dition noted the Sierra Pamoranes, north of the Sierra San Carlos, 
with the open plain between, through which flows the Rio 
Conchas. 132 

lsI Coopwood, The Quarterly, III, 136; Prieto, pp. 186-187. 
"'Coopwood, The Quarterly, III, 136-137; Velaseo, Geografia Estadis- 
tica de Nuevo Leon, p. 8; Prieto, p. 175-152. 
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Prieto notes also/ 33 that under the names of guages, a species 
of gourd or calabash has always been known in Tamaulipas. When 
these are dried by the heat of fires, and the seeds and filaments 
removed, the shell remains like wood, ready to receive in its 
hollow all kinds of liquor. 

Velaseo, 184 in his Geografia y Estadistica de Nuevo Leon, says 
that when the Spaniards settled Nuevo Leon, families of these 
white Indians (Borrados) were found where Monterey now stands 
and in the surrounding country, and others (Blancos) at Monte 
Morelos and Teran. 

The lower order of Mexicans, in communities such as Mier, 
Eoma, Camargo and Bio Grande City, which absorbed tribes of 
these "Indios Blancos" are noticeably lighter colored and more 
intelligent than the corresponding class of Mexicans elsewhere on 
the lower Bio Grande. 

11. From the River of Maize to The Beautiful River 
(a) Up the Biver of Maize 

Cabeza de Vaca: 135 The next day we departed, taking many 
of them along, the women carrying the water. . . . After 
going two leagues we met the men sent out in search of people, 
but who had not found any. . . . The Indians took mourn- 
ful leave of us and turned back down the river to their homes, 
while we proceeded along the stream upwards. Soon we met two 
women carrying loads . . . they brought us of what these 
contained, which was corn meal, and told us that higher up on 
the river we would meet with dwellings, plenty of tunas, and of 
that same meal. We . . . walked on until at sunset we 
reached a village of about twenty lodges. . . . We traveled 
in . . . company [of these last Indians] for three days. They 
took us to where there were many Indians [whose] medicine men 
gave us two gourds. 

Oviedo: 136 The second day following the Christians departed, 
and many people went with them. They had many women, who 
carried water for the road. This was scarce among them, and the 
weather was very warm. They also carried food . . . after 
travelling two leagues, they met the Indians who had gone to 
find people. They said they had found none, except very far 
from there. The Indians . . . returned . . . weeping, 

1S3 Coopwood, The Quabteely, III, 179; Prieto, p. 121, Vote. 

3S4 See note 132. 

135 Cabeza de Vaoa, pp. 136-138. 

""Oviedo, III, pp. 605-606. 
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leaving their loads. These the Christians carried on their backs, 
and went, by that river upward, all the rest of the day. At night 
they met some Indians who took them to eight or nine ranchos, 
which were placed in a craggy spot among thorns. . . . The 
next day they departed from there and spent that night on the 
road, and the day following they went to many ranchos. 

A slight discrepancy in the narratives is noticeable here. Oviedo 
accounts for one more day at the village near the foot of the 
point of the mountain than does Cabeza de Vaca; while Cabeza de 
Vaca accounts for one more day in the journey up the river. Both 
narratives distinctly state that the first day's journey after leav- 
ing the white Indians was up that river. The river is not men- 
tioned again, but since the women they met the first day told 
them that they would find maize, tunas and people "up that 
river," and no mention is made of any alternative route, it is rea- 
sonable to infer that they continued in the same direction until 
they turned inland as noted in the next stage of the narratives. 
Cabeza de Vaca accounts for four days journey after leaving the 
white Indians before turning inland. Oviedo accounts for one 
less day, but implies that the distance traveled was thirty leagues, 
which is equivalent to four days journey. 1ST 

(b) From the Inland Turn to The Beautiful Biver 

Cabeza de Vaca: 138 Thence we turned inland for more than 
fifty leagues, following the slopes of the mountains, and at the 
end of them met forty dwellings. There among other things 
which they gave us, Andres Dorantes got a big rattle of copper, 
large, on which was represented a face. They claimed to have 
brought it from the north. . . . Leaving on the next day we 
crossed a mountain seven leagues long, the stones of which were 
iron slags [Scoriae]. 139 At night we came to many dwellings sit- 
uated on the banks of a very beautiful river. . . . The in- 
mates of these abodes gave us a number of pouches with marga- 
ritas and powdered antimony (or lead) with which they paint 
their faces, and many beads and robes of cowskins. These people 
ate tunas and pine nuts; there are in that country small trees of 
the sweet pine, the cones of which are like small eggs, but the 

187 Baskett, The Quabteelt, X, 273-274. 

13S Cabeza de Vaca. pp. 138-140. 

1M As indicated by Bandelier, Oabeza de Vaca's statement that the stones 
of the mountains were "ScoTiae" of iron, suggests iron slag — hence, lava, 
and not iron ore, as Mr. Baskett seems to imply. Mt. Frank C. Pierce of 
Brownsville is our authority for the statement that lava is found in large 
quantities on the slopes of the Sierra Madre in the vicinity of Monclova. 
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nuts are better than those of Castilla because the husks are thin. 
When still green they grind them and make balls that are eaten. 
When dried, they grind the nuts with the husks and eat them as 
meal. 

Oviedo : 140 In this manner they went by the skirts of the mouii ■ 
tains eighty leagues, a little more or less, entering through the 
land inland, straight to the north. There they met, at the foot 
of the mountain, four ranches of another nation and tongue, who 
said they were there from more inland, and that they went by 
that road to their land. There the}' gave the Christians a rattle 
of copper, and certain shawls (Mantas) of cotton. They said 
that these came from toward the north, across the land toward 
the sea of the south. The next day they entered through the 
mountains toward the west, and [these Indians] took them to 
some ranchos near a beautiful river. . . . When they arrived 
there, where they gave them this rattle, thej r had marched a hun- 
dred and fifty leagues, a little more or less, from where they com- 
menced to travel. 

It may be noted that the narratives here use the expression "in- 
land," and "toward the north," interchangeably. As Mr. Bas- 
kett has shown, by adding four days travel, or about thirty leagues, 
to Cabeza de Vaca's estimate of fifty leagues for the inland jour- 
ney, we have about the eighty leagues, which Oviedo says they 
travelled "in this manner," that is from tribe to tribe, without 
special incident, from the village at "the foot of the point" of 
the first mountains to the village at the foot of the mountain where 
they received the copper rattle. Hence the estimates of distances 
in the two narratives appear to be consistent. Deducting this 
eighty leagues from the one hundred and fifty leagues which they 
had marched since beginning to travel leaves seventy leagues, as 
the distance behind the village "at the foot of the point" of the 
mountains, a sufficient distance to account for the journey from 
the point where they escaped the Mariames. 

A journey of thirty leagues up the Pesqueria from the vicinity 
of the San Juan-Pesqueria junction would take the travellers well 
into the fertile plateau which lies north and northeast of Mon- 
terey, 1 * 1 between the eastern Sierra Madre and the Cerralvo moun- 

"°Oviedo, III, p. 606. 

"When Taylor attacked Monterey in 1846, he transported his army by 
steamboat from Matamoras to Camargo, near the head of navigation on 
the San Juan, and from there marched overland to Marin, on the upper 
Pesqueria, in two columns, one of which took the road via China, up the 
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tains. A journey of fifty leagues to the north, across this plateau 
would be along the skirts of the Sierra Madre, and would terminate 
on the east side of these mountains opposite some of the branches 
of the Bio Nadadores — the River of Monelova (or Coahuila), which 
must have been the "Beautiful River." From the earliest times 
the Nadadores and its upper tributaries have been famous for mag- 
nificent groves of cypress, pecan, and walnut. Groves of these 
trees now border these streams, which are still fine mountain rivers, 
though much depleted by the use of their waters for irrigation. 

On the banks of this "beautiful river" the Spaniards ate the 
first piflones, and were given the first buffalo robes. Hence they 
must have been near the southwestern limits of the buffalo range, 
and the southern limits of the pifion country. Judge Coopwood 
has shown that the buffalo range extended to the eastern edge of 
the Sierra Madre in central Coahuila. The mountains of Coahuila 
are covered with pifion trees, which grow but scantily in Texas. 

valley of the San Juan, 'while the other went by the upper road, via Mier 
and Cerralvo. An officer of volunteers who accompanied the latter column 
published an account of his experiences, which is worth comparing with 
the Cabeza de Vaca narratives because the writer, like the Spanish pil- 
grims, was absolutely without any preconceived impressions concerning 
the region described. He estimates the distance from Camargo to Cerralvo 
at twenty-five leagues, and with regard to topography of this route, says: 

"From Mier the mountains of Cerralvo were discerned in the misty 
distance. . . . On the fourth day [from Camargo] we encamped by a 
clear and rapid stream near Pantaguada, . . . the village of Marin 
is picturesquely situated on the edge of an extensive and elevated plateau. 
It commands a vast prospect in the direction of Monterey, and a charm- 
ing little valley [that of the Pesquerfa] blooms at its feet, . . . before 
reaching Marin, the road, deflecting to the West, brought us almost im- 
perceptibly into a broad valley, which was enclosed on the one side by 
the gigantic Sierra Madre, and on the other side by the Cerralvo range. 
The mountains, first seen from Mier, floating like clouds in the distance, 
now reared their bold and rugged peaks far into the sky. . . . The 
Sierra Madre chain differs from all that I have seen in the abruptness 
with which it rises, like a vast wall, from the bosom of the plain. . . . 
The Sierra Madre wears no forest drapery around its majestic form. A 
few pines and cedars alone fringe its summits, or crown the pinnacle of 
some jutting crag." (Campaign in Northern Mexico, by an Officer of 
the First Ohio Volunteers, p. 50, et seq.) 

The mountains of Cerralvo can be plainly seen from Camargo, "floating 
like clouds in the distance," and it is difficult to understand how an army 
could have remained there several weeks without discerning them. They 
are of course seen more easily from Mier, which is fifteen miles further 
west. 
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12. From the Beautiful River to the Permanent Houses 
(a) The Valleys, the Big River, and the Plains Beyond 

Cabeza de Vaoa: 142 After leaving these people we traveled 
among so many different tribes and languages that nobody's mem- 
ory can recall them all. 148 . . . The number of our compan- 
ions became so large that we could no longer control them. Going 
through these valleys each Indian carried a club three palms in 
length. They all moved in a front, and whenever a hare (of 
which there are many), jumped up they closed in upon the game, 
and rained such blows upon it that it was amazing to see . . . 
when at night we camped . . . each one [of the four] of us 
had eight or ten loads. Those of the Indians who carried bows 
would not take part, but went to the mountains after deer, and 
when at night they came back it was with five or six deer for each 
one of us, with birds, quail, and other game . . . the women 
brought many mats with which they built us houses. . . . 
While traveling with those we crossed a big river coming from 
the north, and traversing about thirty leagues of plains, met a 
number of people that came from afar to meet us on the trail. 

Oviedo : 114 And from these ranchos where they gave them these 
things, they carried the Christians to five groups or congregations 
of ranchos, of more than two thousand souls, who, on all the road 
never left them. They killed by the road many jack rabbits and 
deer ... in these ranchos, to which they took them, were 
many people of good disposition, and there they gave them very 
great quantities of Pinones (Pine nuts), [which were] very good, 
better than those of Castilla, because they have a shell of a kind 

""Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 142-144. 

" S A hint as to these "many different tribes and languages" is found in 
Judge Ooopwood's paper (The Quarterly, III, 239-240), following 
Velasco, Geografia y Estadisiica (Vol. "Coahuila," pp. 9-10). "At the 
arrival of the Spaniards there lived in the prairies and on the Cordilleras 
to the west of the Bravo, the Toboso Indians, to the north the Iritiles. 
The Coahuiltecas lived in the eastern part of the state, as did the 
Cuaohichiles, tribes which have disappeared." After filling nearly three 
pages with names of tribes living in Coahuila, says Judge Coopwood, 
Velasco continues: "In addition to all these tribes which form the 
Texano-Coahuiltecan family, whose tongue is very much like the Mexican, 
there existed, according to the letter of the Viceroy, Conde de Revil- 
lagigedo, in reference to the supposed missions, the tribes of the Babeles, 
Queiquisales, Pinancas, Baquames, Isipopolames, Pies de Venado, Chacapes, 
Payaques, Gicocoges, Gorcias, Borcoras, Escaos, Cocobitas, Codames, Tas- 
mamaves, Filifaes, Junaces, Toamares, Bapancorapinacas, Babosarigames, 
Paseos, Mescales, Xarames, Chacaquales, Hijames, Terocodames and Cayi- 
lanes." To this formidable array Judge Coopwood adds the names of 
twelve other tribes from Mota Padilla, and twenty-two from Memorias a 
Nueva. EspaRa, Vol. XXXI, folio, Archivo General, Mexico. 

144 Oviedo, III, p. COG. 
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that they eat with the rest. The cones of them are very small, 
and the trees thick, through those mountains, in quantities. 

And from there they took them forward many days, and they 
traveled cautiously without meeting any other people, and when 
they saw they could find none they sent to all parts to seek them; 
and there came ranches from more than fifteen or twenty leagues 
away to await them on the road. 

Both narratives are indefinite as to directions traveled after 
leaving the beautiful river, probably for the reason that the road 
was a winding one. The last direction mentioned by Oviedo was 
the course of the journey from the place where they received the 
copper rattle to the beautiful river. This journey was to the 
west, but this seems to have been a mere deflection, and not a 
change in the general course of the journey. 145 The people who 
gave them the rattle were from the north and were returning to 
their homes, and had received the rattle from some of their neigh- 
bors. The journey across the mountains was probably to inter- 
view these neighbors, who were then near the beautiful river, con- 
cerning the rattle and whence it came. The journey forward was 
with one or both of these peoples, from the north, and homeward 
bound, hence, the journey must have been generally in a north- 
erly direction. The first part of the journey was through very 
populous valleys, which abounded in game. At the end of this 
stage they crossed a big river coming from the north, and beyond 
it they traversed thirty leagues of plains. Throughout this jour- 
ney pifiones were abundant. 

They now turned northward, their reason for doing so in the 

145 0viedo (III, p. 606) says that the Indians who gave them the copper 
rattle ("Cascabel de Laton") and the cotton shawls ( mantas ) said that 
these things "came from the north, across the land from the Sea of the 
South." The Indians at the Beautiful River told them that the Indians 
who had given them the copper rattle had plenty of that metal. From 
this the Spaniards gathered that the rattle came from a country where 
they cast metals, and that this country was situated on the "South Sea." 

Cabeza de Vaca (pp. 134-142) says that those who gave them the copper 
rattle said it had been obtained from some of their neighbors. Upon asking 
these whence it had come, they claimed to have brought it from the 
north, where there was much of it and highly prized. Prom this the 
Spaniards understood that wherever it might have come from there must 
be foundries where metal was cast in molds. The Indians of the Beautiful 
River told them that where it came from there were a great many sheets 
of this metal buried; that it was highly valued, and that there were 
fixed abodes at the place. The Spaniards believed it to be near the 
South Sea, because they had always heard that that sea was richer than 
the one of the north. 
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first place was to go around the mountains — in military parlance 
to "turn" them. The mountains lay before them to the westward ; 
they were told that they could not "get out" toward sunset, nor 
along the coast, and they feared to return to the seashore because 
of the bad character of its inhabitants. Hence they entered the 
land inland "straight to the north," with the skirts of the moun- 
tains, and continued in that direction until they came to the 
plain "beyond the chain of mountains," from whence they imme- 
diately sought to go, and eventually did go, toward the west. 

From the region of Monclova, the most available route for a 
northward journey for a time veers somewhat toward the north- 
east. It approximates the route of the Mexican International 
Railway from Monclova to Eagle Pass. Near Monclova it would 
wind through beautiful valleys, which to this day are noted for 
great abundance of game, and which from the earliest known days 
were densely inhabited; and between mountains clad with pifion 
trees. Some thirty or forty leagues beyond Monclova this route 
crosses the Sabinas Eiver, which comes from the north. The 
Sabinas here is a large river, at least a hundred yards wide, beau- 
tifully clear; and simply teems with fish. It is described by 
a recent traveler 146 as much resembling the San Marcos River 

" 6 Mr. Henry Edds of Hebbronville, who has extensive interests in 
Coahuila. He is confirmed by Mr. Frank C. Pierce of Brownsville. 

Compare with the text the diary of Fernando del Bosque, who journeyed 
northward from Monclova to the "Sierra Dacate" (Anacocho Mountains), 
in Texas, in May, 1675. Bolton, "the Bosque-Larios Expedition" in 
Spanish Explorations in the Southwest, 1542-1706. 

Bosque says that from Monclova he traveled down the river toward the 
north, having on the right hand toward sunrise some large peaks of rocks 
like sugar loaves. Passing beyond these, he crossed the Nadadores, sixteen 
leagues north of Monclova. Beyond this river he journeyed toward the 
north, keeping always on the left a high, long mountain range, which 
forms what resembles a chain, and runs from south to north, and at four- 
teen leagues north of the Nadadores, always keeping the mountain range 
on the same hand, crossed the Sabinas river — "A large river, very beau- 
tiful, with many groves of very large cedars, cottonwoods, and mesquite 
brush, and with great plains of land which are very pleasing with green 
grass." On the following day he traveled northward twelve leagues and 
camped at a watering-place, and on the next day seven leagues northward, 
and arrived at a watering-place where there was plenty of waiter and 
wide plains, "In the middle of which there was much mesquite." The next 
day's journey was about six leagues, through plains with mesquite groves, 
to a camp among some low hills having oak trees. Three leagues beyond 
this camp they found a stream "Very pleasing to the sight, having many 
cottonwoods, willows, mesquites and guisaches, and wide plains with very- 
green grass," and after travelling three more leagues, through plains with 
much mesquite and with fine pastures of green grass — thirty-one leagues 
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at San Marcos, Texas, except that it is five or six times larger. 
This traveler saw it near the town of Sabinas, where the Mexican 
International crosses it. Northeast of the Sabinas, and between 
that river and the Eio Grande about Del Eio and Eagle Pass, is 
a rolling, grass covered prairie, bounded on the west by rough 
and rather barren mountains. The prairie extends northward un- 
til it merges into the "desert of Coahuila," a rough and moun- 
tainous country, through which the Eio Grande cuts its way, 
generally through deep canons, from west to east — the notorious 
"Big Bend" region, about the middle Eio Grande. 141 

Cabeza de Vaca's' "so many different nations and tongues that 
nobody's memory can recall them all," congregated in Oviedo's five 
groups of ranchos, affords convincing evidence of the correctness 
of this location of the route. These "many different nations and 
tongues," were found later among the numerous Coahuiltecan 

in all since crossing the Sabinas, he arrived "At a very copious and very 
wide river, with a current more than four hundred varas across, which 
the Indians said was called 'Eio del Norte.' " 

A glimpse of the same region from a different view point may be had 
from the diary of Judge Anderson Hutchinson, one of the prisoners taken 
at Bexar by the Woll Expedition in September, 1842. Hutchinson, with 
his fellow prisoners, crossed the Eio Grande at Presidio Eio Grande, and 
from there he was taken up the Eio Grande to San Fernando "Through 
a beautiful and rich plain, well watered." They left San Fernando Oc- 
tober 7, and lodged that night in a rich, irrigable plain. On the 8th 
they marched twenty-five miles, 'half of the day's march being through 
small hills perfectly barren, and slept that night on a bed of rocks, in a 
norther. On the next day they marched thirty miles and camped on the 
banks of the Sabinas river, described as a deep and rapid stream, nearly 
as large as the Brazos. The night of October 11, they spent at Hacienda 
del Alamos, thirty miles from the Sabinas, in a rich, well-watered plain, 
in view of the Candela and Monclova mountains. On the 12th they 
traveled twenty miles, crossed a "Small, deep, rapid stream called the 
Eio Salado," and bore westward to a gap in the Hermanos mountains, 
"Being the eastern verge of the grand Sierra Madres," and spent the night 
at an Hacienda among the mountains. On the 15th they reached Mon- 
clova "On the west foot of the longest mountain we had seen. Beautiful 
town." They continued toward Saltillo on the 17th, and on the 19th 
Hutchinson again referred to the "Long low mountain on our left, 
always terminating and never ending." — Winkler, "The Bexar and Daw- 
son Prisoners," in The Quarterly, XIII, 301-302. 

14T Mr. A. Garcia Tovar of San Diego, Texas, has materially assisted in 
the study of the natural history and topography of central Coahuila. 
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tribes of Nuevo Leon and Coahuila, 148 and were found nowhere 
else, in a pinon region east of the Sierra Madre. 149 

(b) With the Peoples from Afar 

Cabeza de Vaoa: 150 These guided us for more than fifty 
leagues through a desert of very rugged mountains and so arid 
that there was po game. Consequently we suffered much from lack 
of food, and finally forded a very big river, with its water reaching 
to our chest. Thence on many of our people began to show the 
effects of the hunger and hardships they had undergone in those 
mountains, which were extremely barren and tiresome to travel. 
The same Indians led us to a plain beyond the chain of moun- 
tains where people came to meet us from a long distance. . . . 
We told these people that our route was toward sunset, and they 
replied that in that direction people lived very far away, so we 
ordered them to send there and inform the inhabitants that we 
were coming, and how. From this they begged to be excused 
because the others were their enemies . . . they sent . . . 
two women, one of their own and a captive. . . . We fol- 
lowed the women to a place where it had been agreed that we 
should wait for them. After five days they had not returned 
. . . so we told them to take us north, and they replied that 
there were no people, except very far away, and neither food nor 
water . . . when we had been [there] already three days the 
women whom we had sent out, returned, saying that they had 
met veiy few people, nearly all having gone after the cows; as 
it was the season. So we ordered . . . that two days travel 
from there, the same women should go with us and get people 
to come to meet us on the trail for our. own reception. . . . 
At the end of three days' journey we halted. Alonso del Castillo 
and Estevanico, the negro, left with the women as guides, and 
the woman who was a captive took them to a river that flows 
between mountains, where there was a village in which her father 
lived, and these were the first abodes we saw that were like unto 
real houses. 

Oviedo : 151 These took them forward through some rough 
mountains more than fifty other leagues, with much hunger, 
through the bad quality of the land, which had no tunas and 
nothing else . . . and thus they took them to more than a 

""See note 143. The De Le6n Expedition of 1689 encountered "five 
nations joined together," in eighty-five huts, on the lower Nadadores. 
These were the Hapes, Jumanes, Xiabo, M'escale, and another. (Transla- 
tion of diary by Miss West, The Quarterly, VIII, 205.) 

""Coopwood, The Quarterly, III, 181-189; Williams, The Quarterly, 
III, 61 ; Ponton and MeParland, The Quarterly, I, 181-183. 

150 Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 145-150. 

m Oviedo, III, pp. 607-608. 
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hundred ranchos that awaited them in a plain, that had come 
there from afar, and had many people with them. All of these, 
the ones and the others, gave them pinones in quantities. These 
told them that there were no people except very far from there, 
and that these were their enemies. ... So these Indians de- 
cided to send two women, one that they had captured from those 
from whence they came, and another who went with her. . . . 
They had agreed that they should await the women, and the 
reply that they brought, and so they halted three days. They 
did not want to take the Christians to other regions, because of 
the war that they had. ... At the end of two or three days 
. . . the women came, and brought very ruinous news. They 
said that the people they had gone to seek were gone to the cows, 
and that through all that region there were no people. Seeing 
this the Indians said that they were all sick, as the Christians 
saw; and that they were from very far away. The Christians 
could go toward the cows, which were up toward the north, and 
there find people, and could remain with these while they [the 
Indians] would go to other lands, because they had very great 
hunger since the tunas were gone. The Christians told them no, 
that they had to take them from there toward the west, because 
that was their straight road. . . . The second day following 
they departed from there and traveled three days. . . . They 
parted from Alonso del Castillo, whom they found most esteemed, 
and he went with the negro and the Indian women, who took them 
to a river where they found people, and permanent houses, and 
some beans and pumpkins that they eat, although very few. 

The village on the river among the mountains, where they found 
the first permanent houses, has long been identified as a settle- 
ment of Jumano Indians near the site of the present town of 
Presidio, on the left bank of the Eio Grande opposite the mouth 
of the Eio Conchas. A brief summary of the evidence upon which 
this identification is based is as follows: 

1. Castaheda and Jaramillo, chroniclers of the Coronado Ex- 
pedition, state that Coronado's army, while among the "Cows" 
(buffalo) on the hard plains east of New Mexico, encountered In- 
dians who had seen Cabeza de Vaca and Dorantes. Jaramillo's 
informant had seen them "Rather more toward New Spain" than 
where these Indians then were, which was in a ravine on the 
eastern edge of the staked plains. The Indians who dwelt there 
in the next century were Jumanos, related to those who then 
dwelt on the Rio Grande, near the Conchas junction. 152 

1!a The Coronado Expedition, by George Parker Winship, Fourteenth Re- 
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2. "The Gentleman of Elvas," one of the De Soto chroniclers, 
says that after De Soto had been granted the Governorship of 
Florida, and was preparing for his expedition thither, Cabeza de 
Vaca arrived at Court from the Indies, and brought a written 
relation of his adventures. In this he spoke principally of the 
poverty of the country, and the hardships which he had under- 
gone, but reserved mention of certain things which he had seen 
for the ear of the Emperor. This he had promised Dorantes, who 
remained in New Spain with the purpose of returning into Florida, 
while Cabeza de Vaca, as his part of their joint enterprise, be- 
sought from the Emperor the Governorship of that country. 

At the earliest opportunity Cabeza de Vaca spoke with the 
Emperor. The Marquis of Astorga was informed of his verbal 
communication to the Emperor, and was so impressed thereby that 
he sent two of his kinsmen with De Scto. 

After De Soto's death Moscoso led his army from Eed Eiver 
in a southwesterly direction into Texas, until it came to the 
"Daycao" river. Probably the Colorado below Austin. The 
region beyond this stream the Spaniards considered to be that 
which Cabeza de Vaca had said in his narrative would have to be 
traversed, "While the Indians wandered like Arabs, having no set- 
tled place of residence, living on prickly pears, the roots of plants 
and game," and the leaders decided to turn back. Many of the 
rank and file opposed this action because they had found cotton 
cloth among some Indians near the Daycao, and, "According to 
what Cabeza de Vaca told the Emperor, that after seeing cotton 
cloth would be found gold, silver and stones of much value, and 
they were not yet come to where he had wandered, for before 
arriving there he had always, traveled along the coast, and they 
were marching far within the land ; hence, by keeping toward the 
west, they must unavoidably come to where he had been, as he 
said that he had gone in a certain region for a long time and 
marched northward into the interior." 153 

3. Antonio Espejo led an expedition down the Conchas, and 

port Bureau Ethnology (1892-1893, I, 504-507, 587-589); Expedition of 
Goronado, in Hodge & Lewis, Spanish Explorers in Southern United States, 
1528-151,%. 

15a Lewis, Narrative of the Expedition of Hernando de Soto, by the Gen- 
tleman of Elvas, in Spanish Explorers in Southern United States, 1528- 
1543, 136, 244-247. 
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up the Eio Grande, from Southern Chihuahua to the pueblo region 
of New Mexico in December, 1582, and January, 1583, found the 
Jumano Indians living on both sides of the Eio Grande, in the 
vicinity of the junction with the Conchas. Concerning the 
Jumanos he says: 

This nation appeared to be very numerous, and had large per- 
manent pueblos. In it we saw five pueblos with more than ten 
thousand Indians, and fiat roofed houses, well arranged into 
pueblos. They have maize, gourds, beans, game of foot and wing, 
and fish of many kinds from two rivers that carry much water, 
one of them which must be about half the size of Guadalquivir 
flows directly from the north, and empties into the Conchas river. 
The Conchas, which must be about the size of Guadalquivir, flows 
into the north sea. Great numbers of them went with us and 
showed us a river from the north, as has been mentioned above. 
On the banks of this river Indians of this nation are settled for 
a distance of twelve days journey. Some of them have flat-roofed 
houses, and others live in grass huts . . . Some gave us 
. . . buffalo hides, very well tanned. . . . These Indians 
appear to have some knowledge of our Holy Catholic faith, be- 
cause they point to God Our Lord, looking up into the heavens 
. and say it is He whom they recognize as their Lord who 
gives them what they have. Many of them, men, women and 
children, came to have the religious and us Spaniards bless them, 
which made them appear very happy. They told us, and gave 
us to understand through interpreters, that three christians and 
a negro had passed through there, and by the indications they 
gave, they appeared to have been Alonso Nunez C'abeza de Vaca, 
Dorantes, Castillo Maldonado, and a negro, who had all escaped 
from the fleet with which Panfilo Narvaez entered Florida. 15 * 

4. Vicente Saldivar, one of Onate's Captains, while on the 
buffalo plains of the Texas Panhandle in 1599, remarked that 
"We all understood this to be . . . the route followed by 
Dorantes, Cabeza de Vaca and the negro, who came thence to this 
land, and to the Eancherias and mountains of the Potarabueyes." 
"Potarabueyes" was a Spanish name for "Jumanos." 155 

5. The only ancient inhabitants of western Texas, New Mex- 
ico, or northeastern Mexico who are known to have grown crops 

1M Bolton, Narrative of Espejo, in Spanish Explorations in the Southwest, 
1542-1706, 172-176. 

155 Bolton, The Onate Expedition, in Spanish Explorations in the South- 
west, 224-225. 
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without irrigation, in the manner indicated in the narratives, were 
those who resided near Presidio. 

6. The narratives state that the next fifteen or seventeen days' 
journey after leaving the first permanent houses was up the river 
"Which flows among mountains" on which these houses were sit- 
uated, and along its eastern bank. 

The river was then crossed and the journey continued to the 
westward for seventeen to twenty days more, to a people who lived 
near the Pacific Coast. The river "Which flows among moun- 
tains," then, was the last large river crossed before reaching the 
Pacific slope. 

7. The length of the journey up this river, from the first per- 
manent houses, approximates the distance from Presidio to the 
region of El Paso, where the Florida Plain, which extends west- 
ward toward the Pacific slope, approaches the Eio Grande. The 
journey "toward sunset" from the river was in part, at least, 
across a rather barren plain. 

Having located the two ends of this inland journey of more 
than two hundred leagues from the "river of Maize" to the "river 
of Permanent Houses," it follows that the natural history and 
topographical features mentioned in the narratives should be found 
in the region between. All of these have been pointed out. 

The barren mountains are found on both sides of the middle 
Rio Grande. A journey of fifty leagues through this barren and 
inhospitable region would take the travelers across the Eio Grande 
in the "Big Bend" country, and well into the limestone plateau 
beyond. Presidio, near the Eio Grande-Conchas junction, lies 
thirty leagues or more to the west, across a similarly barren and 
rather mountainous region. 

IS. From the River of Permanent Houses to the Maize Region 
on the Pacific Slope 

(a) Up the Eiver of Permanent Houses 

Oviedo: 156 With these Indians ("who had come to meet them 
from the permanent houses], they departed, and continued their 
journey to their houses, which were five or six leagues from there 
on that river, where they sowed. But because of the many peo- 
ple that they had, and the little and very rough land, it was lit- 
tle that they harvested. They took them by that river upward 

1M Oviedo, III, pp. 608-609. 
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to four groups of villages they had. They had little to eat, and 
this was beans and pumpkins and very little maize. 

There they told them that onward they had no more flour, nor 
beans, nor anything else to eat until thirty or forty days journey 
more forward, which was going from the region where the sun 
sets to the north, from where these Indians had to provide them- 
selves, and bring those seed; that all the Indians that they had 
to go (through) there had much hunger, and that they had to 
go by that river upward toward the north, another nine or ten 
days' journey to the river crossing; that from there they had to 
cross. All the rest they had to go to the west, to where they had 
much maize. This they had also, toward the right hand, to the 
north, and more down through all that land, which must have 
been to the coast, which they then seemed to follow, but that was 
very much farther away, and that this other was much nearer, and 
that they were all friends to there, and of one tongue. These In- 
dians gave them great quantities of robes of cows, and said that 
these were killed near there in summer, and that they had many. 
Thus they went by this river upward the nine days' journey, trav- 
elling each day until night, with very great hunger, always sleep- 
ing at night in houses, and with people who gave them many 
robes of cows, and. other things, which they would have gladly ex- 
changed for a few pieces of beef ; because "they gave them nothing 
to eat, and had nothing, except one thing that these Indians called 
MasarroneSj which they gather from some trees, which was very 
bad, and not good even for beasts, but for some of them who 
grind it with stones. In the end it is all very fine, and thus they 
eat it. The Christians ate some small pieces of deer fat that they 
brought on their backs. They found on the road a few people, 
who told them that they were going to eat the cows, three days 
journey from there in some plains among the mountains, that they 
said come from upward toward the sea, and these were going 
there also. Thus they travelled by that river upward fifteen days' 
journey, without resting, by reason of the much hunger that 
they had. 

Cabeza de Vaca : 15T At the end of three days Castillo returned 
to where he had left us. . . . He told how he had found per- 
manent houses, inhabited, the people of which ate beans and 
squashes, and that he had also seen maize. . . . We started, 
and after going a league and a half met the negro and the people. 
. . . We went on with [them] . . . and six leagues be- 
yond, when night was already approaching, reached their houses. 

. . . We called them "de los Vacas" because most of the cows 
die near there, and because for more than fifty leagues up that 
stream they go to kill many of them. . . . The country is 
well settled. We asked them why they did not raise maize, and 

157 Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 150-155. 
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they replied that they were afraid of losing the crops, since for 
two successive years it had not rained, and the seasons were so 
dry that the moles had eaten the corn, so that they did not dare 
to plant any more until it had rained very hard. And they also 
begged us to ask Heaven for rain. . . . We also wanted to 
know from where they brought their maize, and they said it came 
from where the sun sets, and that it was found all over that coun- 
try, and the shortest way to it was in that direction. "We asked 
them to tell us how to go, as they did not want to go themselves; 
to tell us about the way. 

They said we should travel up the river toward the north, on 
which trail for seventeen days we should not find a thing to eat, 
except a fruit called Chacan which they grind between stones; 
but even then it cannot be eaten, being so coarse and dry. . . . 
But they also said that going up stream we would always travel 
among people who were their enemies, although speaking the same 
language, and who could give us no food, but would receive us 
willingly, and give us many cotton blankets, hides and other 
things; but that it seemed to them that we ought not to take that 
road. Tn doubt as to what should be done, and which was the 
best and most advantageous road to take we remained with them 
for two days. 

After two days were past we determined to go in search of 
maize, and not to follow the road to the cows, since the latter 
carried us to the north which meant a very great circuit, as we 
held it always certain that by going toward sunset we should 
reach the goal of our wishes. So we went our way, and traversed 
the whole country to the South Sea, and our resolution was not 
shaken by the fear of starvation, which the Indians said we should 
suffer (and indeed suffered), during the first seventeen days of 
travel. All along the river, and in the course of these seventeen 
days we received plenty of cowhides, and did not eat of their 
famous fruit (Chacan), but our food consisted [for each day] of 
a handful of deer tallow, which for that purpose we always sought 
to keep, and so we endured these seventeen days, at the end of 
which we crossed the river. 

The text of both narratives here is clear, and requires little 
comment. By reason of their traffic in maize, the Indians of the 
first groups of permanent houses were able to direct the Span- 
iards how to travel for thirty or forty days journey forward — a 
journey which would enable them to accomplish both their imme- 
diate purpose of reaching a place where food was plentiful, and 
their ultimate purpose of arriving at the Pacific Coast. These In- 
dians were intelligent, and their statements to the Spaniards con- 
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cerning the regions where maize could be found, and the relative 
distances to each, are clear and understandable. 

The journey was performed in accordance with their directions, 
and without incident. The distance traveled "up the river to the 
north," to where they "had to cross," would take the travelers 
from Presidio to the site of El Paso, and might stretch as far as 
Pdncon, 1ST. M. 

(b) The Westward Journey to the Maize Begion 

Cabeza de Vaca: 158 We crossed the river and marched for 
seventeen days more. At sunset, on a plain between very high 
mountains, we met people who for one-third of the year eat but 
powdered straw, and as we went by just at that time, had to eat 
it also, until, at the end of that journey, we found some perma- 
nent houses, with plenty of harvested maize, of which, and of its 
meal, they gave us great quantities, also squashes and beans and 
blankets of cotton. 

Oviedo : 159 Prom there they crossed to the west and went 
more than twenty other days' journey to the maize, through a 
people somewhat hungered, but not for long, because they ate 
some powder of grass, and killed many jack rabbits, of which the 
Christians always carried more than they could use. On this 
road they rested sometimes, as they were accustomed to do, and 
they arrived at the first houses where they had maize, which were 
more than two hundred leagues from Culican. 

The blunders which other students have made in discussing the 
portions of these narratives which deal with the journey along 
the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, warn against attempting to trace 
this journey into the region beyond the Eio Grande, because of 
our limited knowledge of the topography of southwestern New 
Mexico, southeastern Arizona and northern Sonora. The "plain 
between high mountains," where Cabeza de Vaca found the people 
who ate powdered straw, at sunset after crossing the Eio Grande, 
could probably be identified by one familiar with the region be- 
tween Eincon and Bl Paso. The map suggests that the western 
journey through this region must have been through the region 
about Deming, New Mexico, Douglas, Arizona, and Agua Prieta, 
Sonora, and that the first maize was found in the upper Sonora 
valley. Beyond this last point the route from north to south is 

™Ibid., 155. 
1M Oviedo, III, p. 609. 
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but the reversal of the track of the Coronado expedition, which 
came through the Sonora valley from south to north a few years 
later. This portion of the route was fully discussed by Br. Bas- 
kett, and with our present knowledge of the topography of this 
region we see no reason to question the correctness of his con- 
clusions with regard to it. 

H. Credibility of the Narratives 

Scholars differ as to the importance and credibility to be ac- 
corded the Cabeza de Vaea narratives. Judge Coopwood discred- 
its them utterly, except in so far as it suits him to believe them. 
This view is refuted by Oviedo, who says that Cabeza de Vaca's 
statements enjoyed general credence at Madrid in 1547. This 
was after the failures of De Soto and Coronado, and after Cabeza 
de Vaea himself had been sent home in disgrace from the Eio 
de la Plata, so that Cabeza de Vaca's reputation for good faith 
and veracity had then been subjected to the severest possible tests. 

Bancroft and Bandelier voice a criticism much more insidious 
and dangerous. This is that the narratives, though presented in 
good faith, are unreliable and of little import because written 
from recollections only, under adverse circumstances, without aid 
from journals or field notes of any kind. Since Bancroft says 
that the two narratives, while agreeing in a general way, differ 
widely as to dates, directions, distances and all that could aid in 
tracing the route, while in Bandolier's opinion the Oviedo nar- 
rative is merely a more concise narration than the book of Cabeza 
de Vaea, and differs from it so little that it is unworthy of pub- 
lication. Neither of these opinions appears to be entitled to much 
consideration. 

The Oviedo account is couched in very ungrammatical Spanish, 
not easy to translate without paraphrasing, and Bandelier makes 
the same complaint with regard to Cabeza de Vaca's book, yet 
the meaning is always sufficiently plain. The accounts read like 
the testimony of two unbiased witnesses to the same transactions. 
The general facts related are the same, but they are told from 
different view points and with varying details. There is some 
confusion as to dates in the Oviedo account, and Cabeza de Vaea 
is often indefinite as to directions, and needs to be aided from 
Oviedo. Estimates of distances in the two accounts are gen- 
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erally consistent, — bearing in mind that the distances stated are 
estimates, and not measurements, — and are verified by the state- 
ments with regard to itinerary and topography. 

Both narratives were evidently written as aids to subsequent 
explorers, and all landmarks seen and remembered that would 
be of assistance to other travelers in the same region were con- 
scientiously noted. Read together, the two accounts depict the 
regions visited with surprising clearness. The landmarks noted 
are distinctive; the four rivers on the coast; the ancones, the "big 
water"; the "river of nuts"; the first mountains, near the coast; 
and the "river as wide as Guadalquivir," are unmistakable. The 
inland journey, first along the skirts of a chain of mountains, 
extending toward the north perpendicular to the coast; thence 
through valleys, across a big river coming from the north and 
thirty leagues of plains; then through more than fifty leagues of 
desert mountains, to a "plain beyond the chain of mountains," — 
and from there thirty or more leagues westward to a "river that 
flows between mountains," is likewise as clear as such an account 
could then have been written, with or without field notes. The 
subsequent journey up the river and to the west across a plain, 
and finally to the southwest and south "parallel with the coast 
of the south sea," is indicated in equally distinct outlines. 

The imaginary journey from the coast across Texas to the north- 
west, to the Rio Grande-Conchas confluence, or to the barranca 
in New Mexico, upon which much study and space have been 
wasted, is obviously impossible. It is inconsistent with the topog- 
raphy and natural history of Texas, which cannot be made to 
approximate that described in the narratives; and it denies to 
such men as Cabeze de Vaca and Andres Dorantes the attribute 
of common sense. 

Their one purpose, while on the coast of Texas, was to reach 
a Spanish settlement, and they knew that this could be done 
only by going toward the west or southwest. Certainly they would 
go in that direction, unless there was some powerful reason for 
not doing so. The narratives account specifically for ninety or 
a hundred leagues from Mal-Hado, westward, along the coasts, 
"toward Panuco." At the end of this stretch they joined the 
Avavares, because these Indians lived further on in the same 
direction. The Avavares lived inland, but there was but one 
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tribe between them and the coast. The journey was continued 
the following year, without noting any change in direction, until 
mountains were seen which appeared to bar the way, and to re- 
quire them either to go by the coast, where they had been badly 
treated by the Indians, or else "go higher into the interior" and 
find passage through, or around, the mountains. Therefore, when 
they turned to the north it was for a reason and with a definite 
purpose. 

In the course of this northerly journey they met a "people from 
afar," who gave them cotton shawls, and a copper, or brass, rattle. 
These, they were told, came from the northwest, from a place near 
the shores of the "South Sea," where copper, or brass, was abun- 
dant. They understood that metals were cast there, and that the 
people lived in permanent habitations. 

These men had come to the new world to find such a land, 
drawn by Narvaez's vision of another Mexico. Narvaez and his 
army were now gone, but the four survivors were at the head of 
another army, a savage one, but an army which regarded them 
as messengers from heaven and yielded to them loyal and un- 
questioning obedience. Two of the four, at least, were resolute 
and capable men. No reason offered why they should not carry' 
out their original purpose, and acquire by bloodless conquest, in 
their own right, the kingdom for which Narvaez had sacrificed 
his army and himself. So they made their way toward the land 
of copper and permanent houses, by the most available route 
toward the north and west. 

Another phase of the journey began when they found traces of 
Guzman's men, but that is without the scope of this paper. 

These conclusions are in no sense originals. On the contrary, 
each main conclusion was arrived at by accepting, after due con- 
sideration, a conclusion or suggestion made by someone else. 
Except as to minor details, the route along the coast of Texas 
from Mal-Hado to the tuna region, was suggested by Mr. Baskett. 
The next stage of the journey, from the point where they escaped 
from the Mariames to the first view of the mountains, was out- 
lined by Judge Coopwood. His conclusions require some modi- 
fication, because his route crossed the Eio Grande at a point where 
the mountains of Cerralvo would have been seen before crossing 
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the river, and not ten leagues or more beyond it, as the narratives 
require. 

The point at the Rio Grande-Conchas junction where Espejo 
found traces of the Cabeza de Vaca party a generation later is 
well established. The journey forward from that point had been 
traced by Mr. Baskctt, if, indeed, the narratives here could be 
said to require the assistance of a commentator. Two long sec- 
tions of the route were thus accounted for, and Baskett had sug- 
gested a possible journey through Coahuila, from which he was 
led away in his search for an elusive — an illusive — iron mountain, 
and Judge Coopwood had, inadvertently, supplied much valuable 
information concerning the possibility of such a route. Given 
two established points on a line of travel, landmarks of a per- 
manent nature along the line ought always to be found between 
the given points. When found, these serve not only to establish 
the line, but to verify the location of the accepted points. A 
comparison of the topographical, natural history and ethnological 
data available concerning Coahuila, with that found in the nar- 
ratives, serves to establish the line of the route through Coahuila, 
and thus to confirm the location of the route of the other sec- 
tions of the journey. 



(The map facing this page was prepared under the supervision 
of Prof. Herbert E. Bolton.) 



